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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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EMERSON HUGH LALONE,’ Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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“ALL TOGETHER WITH ONE AC- 
CORD IN ONE PLACE”’ 


Harry Adams Hersey 


HE first interdenominational gathering 
of its kind in the United States or 
anywhere in the world, was what Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches, ca!led 
the inspiring “Joint Protestant: Conven- 
tions’ held in New Haven, Conn.,.Oct. 
14-15. 

There have been congresses of religion, 
conferences on life and work and faith and 
order, but probably no occasion where the 
leading denominations in a single state 
deliberately, and, in some instances, with 
considerable sacrifice, planned to hold their 
several individual conferences or con- 
ventions all at the same time, in the same 
city, and to come together in great mass 
meetings and inspiring seminars to hear 
notable speakers present living messages. 
But this really happened in Connecticut. 

Nine denominations, conservative and 
liberal, liturgical and non-liturgical, colored 
and white, after months of careful planning 
under the Connecticut Council of Churches 
and Religious Education, gathered in New 
Haven, held their own meetings in what 
were styled “‘parallel denominational ses- 
sions’ on Thursday afternoon, ending 
with a denominational dinner, and early 
Friday morning. On Thursday morning 
mcre than 2,000 persons assembled in 
Wolsey Hall, the largest auditorium in the 
city, and on Friday evening 3,000 assembled 
in the same place. On Friday morning at 
11.30 two great interdenominational com- 
municn services were held, one in the 
Episcopal and one in the Center Church, 
side by side on the ‘‘Green.”’ 

Preceding the final mass meeting on 
Friday evening, 600 persons, all that 
could be accommodated, attended the 
fellowship banquet in the Hotel Taft. 

Ten seminars on ‘‘Christian Social Ac- 
tion’’ and eleven on ‘‘Functions of the 
Church,’’ each led by experts, were held 
on Thursday evening and Friday afternoon 
respectively. 

It is not my purpose to report these 
great meetings in detail, but I cannot 
omit special mention of Miss Muriel 
Lester, of Kingsley Hall, London, England, 
who spoke three times—at the first and 
second mass meetings and at the interde- 
nominational banquet. 

Miss Lester, as many know, was born 
into a home of wealth and culture. Up 
to her nineteenth year she had everything 
she desired. She was shielded from all 
contacts with the misery and poverty of 
the great city. But, like Gautama Bud- 
dha, who, when he caught sight, at last, of 
human suffering, made his great decision 
and forsook all to carry his new message 
to the people, or like Jesus who, “seeing the 
multitude, had compassion on them,’’ Miss 
Lester, when she really saw what life in 
the East End of London was for thousands 
of girls of her own age, decided to go and 


live among them in “Christian fe!lowship.”’ 
For more than a generation in Kinglsey 
Hall, which she founded, and which caused 
her to be called the Jane Addams of Eng- 
land, in countless ways she has served the 
people and the cause she loves. 

It was a vital message she brought when- 
ever she spoke, on ‘‘Adventures in Fellow- 
ship,’”’ “‘Ways of Praying,’’ and, leading a 
seminar, “The World Outreach of the 
Church: What is the imperative of Chris- 
tian missions and a new world culture?” 
Her constant emphasis and central thought 
was: “Do not say anything, in a creed, in 
a prayer, in a hymn, unless you really 
mean it. Make your Christianity real 
by living it.” 

The Universalist sessions took the place 
of our usual November Mid-Year Con- 
ference. On Thursday afternoon the 
Women’s Missionary Association had a 
round-table discussion; the church school 
held a conference addressed by Miss Susan 
M. Andrews of the G. S. S. A., and Dr. 
Seth Rogers Brooks spoke at the supper 
table. Dr. Brooks also led in a discussion, 
Friday morning, on making our church 
work more effective. 

Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, our New 
Haven minister, assisted at the communion 
service in the Center Church. 

The nine denominations which co- 
operated in this notable and unique pro- 
gram were the Protestant Episcopal, Uni- 
versalist, United Lutheran, Methodist 
Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal, 
African Methodist Episcopal Church Zion, 
Disciples, Presbyterian, Baptist. 


* O* 


HAVERHILL CHURCH INSTALLS 
MINISTER 


Rev. Wallace Grant Fiske was installed 
as minister of the Haverhill Universalist 
church at a beautiful and impressive 
service Thursday evening, Oct. 14. More 
than 300 from the parish and the larger 
community were in attendance at the in- 
stallation and the reception which followed. 
Fifteen attended from Mr. Fiske’s former 
parish in Orange, and several came from 
Everett, Mr. Fiske’s home town. 

Rev. George E. Cary of the First Church 
of Christ, Congregational, Bradford, rep- 
resented the Haverhill Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation and gave the invocation. Rev. 
Lyman Achenbach of the Universalist 
church in Gloucester read two selections 
from the Epistles of Paul. Rev. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone, manager of the Publishing 
House, gave the prayer and Dr. George 
E. Huntley, formerly pastor of the Pea- 
body church, gave the charge to the 
minister and to the people. Dr. William 
Wallace Rose of Lynn preached the ser- 
mon. 

A special feature of the service was the 
greetings sent by former ministers of the 
Haverhill church. Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
minister from 1914 to 1922 and now Stat2 
Superintendent, brought his own greetings 

(Continued on page 1404) 
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DOCTOR ETZ RESIGNS 


T a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention held in Bos- 
ton just before the Chicago Convention, Doctor 

Etz resigned as Secretary and General Superintendent, 
in order to accept a call to be pastor of the Universalist 
church in Newark, New Jersey. The Board with 
regret accepted the resignation. 

At the opening session of the Chicago Conven- 
tion, when Doctor Etz made his report as General 
Superintendent, he announced this decision. Our 
news columns carry the story. 

Doctor Etz kept command of himself, but it was 
obvious that he was deeply moved. For eighteen 
years he has been Secretary of the Convention and 
for eight years General Superintendent. He is a man 
of great physical as well as mental strength, and he 
has stood well the strain of these two offices and the 
long journeys involved in the work. He is a natural 
executive, and he has kept the work running well and 
has grown in power and influence. He leaves at a 
favorable moment. As a leading member of the 
Board put it: ‘He could stay on indefinitely and render 
valuable service. He has never been as strong with 
the denomination as he is today. But he is convinced 
that nothing in the ministry is as important as the 
work of the parish ministry. and if he ever is to go 


back into that work, he cannot wait too long. We. 


cannot criticize him for his decision, although we are 
sorry to lose him, and his going creates a great prob- 
lem for us.” 

It is well known by those close to the work of 
the Church that Doctor Etz has had calls to several 
important churches during the past few years, and 
has declined them because of his sense of duty to the 
Board and to the denomination. Now he accepts a 
call to a church where there has been trouble. Our 
readers are familiar with the fight over the pastorate 
in Newark, and with the action of the association of 
liberal ministers in New York in voting to boycott 
the church. We differed from Doctor Etz in this 
matter, but we never sympathized with a proposed 
boycott of the pulpit by other ministers. Doctor 
Etz now reveals his convictions in the matter by tak- 
ing the pastorate himself. Newark answers questions 
as to its loyalty to the denomination by calling the 
highest official in the denomination. 

As one saw Doctor Etz standing before the Con- 
vention making his last annual report, and heard 
rumors of other important changes coming, one felt 
that we were near the close of an epoch in Universalist 
history and near the dawning of another. 

Another group of talented men and women is 


A group that has borne the heat and 
A still older group 


pressing in. 
burden of the day is passing on. 
lingers near the great divide. 

Doctor Etz has helped us loyally in our work. 
We have tried to help him. He is still comparatively 
young and active, and probably will be one of our 
leaders for many a day. Weare sorry to see him lay 
down the power of his high office, and glad to see him 
take up a kind of work than which nothing on earth is 
more needed. That is our democratic way. That is 
our best Universalist way. John Quincy Adams 
made a great President, but his lasting fame rests 
upon his work as a simple member of the House of 
Representatives after he stepped out of the highest 
place. 

* * 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTIONS 


HOUGH in a burst of good feeling at the end dele- 
gates at conventions are apt to clasp hands and 
declare that “this Convention is the best ever,” 

it is not exaggerating to say that the Chicago Conven- 
tions were good. Though the women left some un- 
certainty in their wake, the church school people pre- 
sented one of the strongest programs in their history, 
and the General Convention was marked by a desire 
on the part of everybody, church school people, women, 
laymen, and ministers, to co-operate fully and to push 
the cause ahead. 

One cannot help sensing the stability and power 
of the Mid West folk who gave color to the meetings. 
Illinois, where we met, is one of our best states. The 
Illinois people seem to have an outlook colored by 
the wide spaces of the prairies and the lakes. 

We have told the story as best we can, but no- 
body can catch and reproduce in words the refresh- 
ments and fatigues, the onward surge and backward 
pull, the self-sacrifice and self-seeking, the great 
things and the petty, which emerge when human be- 
ings come together in church conventions. 

It was a denominational gathering; but one that 
wanted right things whatever the name. 

It sensed the hard days the Church has been 
having, but there was plenty that we were “pleased 
to report.” 

The Greater Chicago people, silent as clams before 
the Convention, came to the front in an inspiring way 
and proved to be the hosts and hostesses that their 
fathers and mothers had been in years past. 

What was the greatest thing done? We do not 
know. In the General Convention perhaps putting 
back into office all of the officers eligible to re-election, 
Dr. Macpherson heading the list, and bringing in 
some strong new people. As to the new General 
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Superintendent, perhaps the best thing shown was the 
determination not to be stampeded but to wait a bit— 
perhaps set up a commission of three to run the office 
w thout salary for a few months, and to get a new ex- 
pert secretary on a part time basis. 

Not the least important thing was the action 
taken on Ministers’ Pensions. 

The G.S. 8. A. gets Kapp to lead, and the W. N. 
M. A. Mrs. Wood, and the Ministers’ Association 
Harmon Gehr—all great choices, and all new leaders. 

What was the greatest thing felt? That which 
came with the words of Laura Galer and the music of 
Harmon Gehr, Marion Bay and Ella Smith. 

We Universalists are going on. There is little 
doubt about that. And with every kind of tempta- 
tion in this age to be secular, materialistic, reactionary, 
the Chicago Convention has helped decide that people 
of many shades of opinion are going on together in the 
Universalist Church, and going on as liberals. 

* * 


EARLIEST KNOWN FRAGMENTS OF THE 
BIBLE 


IVE fragments of a papyrus roll of the Book of 
Deuteronomy have been discovered among 

some old manuscripts bought for Rylands Li- 
brary, Manchester, England, and have been published. 
These fragments are earlier by some 500 years than 
any other manuscript of any part of the Bible. As 
manuscripts they probably would have perished, but 
the pieces saved were used as wrapping for a mummy. 
Thus chance enables us to push back a little farther 
into those periods over which time has dropped a 


dark curtain. 
* * 


TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT AMONG US 


R. KAPP, in Team Work, flatters us as a de- 
nomination. Or is he merely using a figure 
of speech? He says that there are “two schools 

of thought among us on the matter of denomina- 
tionalism.”” If they really are schools of thought, 
there is hope for us. If they are what they often ap- 
pear to be, schools of prejudice, we are in for trouble. 

We keep taking into the fellowship a number of 
young ministers, well equipped, modern minded, and 
of noble spirit, and we keep moving steadily toward 
more conservative positions on denominationalism 
and on everything else. Mr. Kapp says there is 
“bound to be tension at this point”’ Perhaps he 
means a genuine old-fashioned church row. But, pos- 
sibly because we are doing some thinking on the sub- 
ject, we may come to an agreement. Mr. Kapp 
states fairly the position of our two schools of thought. 
Even diagnosis without prescription is a service. 
And in chu ches it is a great service to induce one side 
to look fairy at an opposing side. Here is what he 
says: 

There are two distinct schools of thought among 
us on the matter of denominationalism. One group 
believes that denominational emphasis should be 
strongly made, not only because it is good strategy, 
but also because it is a downright necessity if we hope 
to enlist our constituency in a cohesive program. 
With gocd logic they say: ““Youcan not expect to ask 
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people for money for the Clara Barton Camp, the 
Doolittle Home, the Japan Missions, the North 
Carolina work, and for the local churech—and at the 
same time confuse people by urging merger and con- 
solidation with some other denomination. If the 
values of merger are greater than the values of de- 
nominationalism as we know it, then let us choose 
merger and cease to worry about our denominational 
problems. But if there are values within denomina- 
tionalism that can not be honorably or desirably re- 
linquished, then, for heaven’s sake, let us stick to our 
denominational job.” 

The attitude of the denominational group is con- 
sistent—it urges that conventions consider denomi- 
national problems, and that denominational men 
largely make up the roster of speakers. It urges con- 
tinued and increasing loyalty to a specific Universalist 
church program, but by no means does it refuse to co- 
operate with other groups and other denominations. 
Yet, the Universalist emphasis is first. This group 
has in it men who feel that our schools and colleges 
should be headed by Universalist leaders. While 
paying the highest tribute to the talents of men who 
are called to certain places, denominationalists never- 
theless feel a definite loosening of denominational 
cohesiveness when these men are not Universalists. 
They believe there is a distinct body of Universalist 
belief, and an approach to religion which is uniquely 
Universalist. Therefore there is a rather clearly de- 
fined place for the Universalist Church in the religious 
set-up of this age. 

The other group recognizes the need of a working 
organization to give body and direction to planned 
religious effort, but feels that a denomination is an 
instrument and not an end in itself. That is, the de- 
nomination is not so important as the religious causes 
upon which it should spend its energies. The religious 
causes are not confined in denominational boundaries, 
for they invite the participation of all. It happens 
that Protestantism grew in terms of sectarianism 

. a sectarianism built upon premises that were 
often fantastic and often irrelevant. But sectarianism 
fell upon prosperous days in an expansive period in 
American development, and the sects have been en- 
abled to endure by subsidies from the dead. They 
have existed much longer under these conditions 
than they might have had they been compelled to 
earn their salt. This is not to say that the sectarian 
movement did not have its values. It did—and it 
still does have values of undoubted significance. 

But the question arises—is sectarianism the 
permanent characteristic of Protestantism? There 
have been over four hundred years since Luther sought 
to find a working basis for Protestant unity. Some 
gains have been made. The temper of the day does 
not favor the establishment cf new sects, and in many 
quarters old sectarian barriers are falling. Dean Sperry 
of Harvard suggests that economic pressure may unite 
Protestantism where idealism and common sense 
have failed. However that may be, it is plain that 
there is considerable belief that a mince-meat sec- 
tarianism is not the final form of Protestantism. And 
there are those among our own fellowship who fee: 
that they must take what steps they can toward a 
more unified Protestanti.m. 
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There is bound to be a period of tension at this 
point. The denominational machinery performs a 
great many important services, some of them very 
personal, which can not be immediately replaced by 
interdenominationalism. | Denominationalism is a 
speaking point which has at present more kindling 
power than the other view. Denominationalism has 
history and personalities which are known and re- 
vered in the ideology of the faithful. These are hard 
to replace or to share. Yet, finally there must be 
just that—a sharing of religious tradition and per- 
sonality and a march forward to a common goal. 

* ok 


A PACKED CHURCH FIVE TIMES A SUNDAY 


‘GENTLEMAN with whom the editor is well 
acquainted has acquired the habit of going to 
St. Petersburg, Florida, for the winter. This 
gentleman is a retired schoolmaster, successful in his 
profession, cultured, scholarly. He is a Methodist, 
and is accustomed to going to church wherever he 
happens to be. In St. Petersburg he attends the 
First Avenue Methodist Church, of which the Rev. 
Paul R. Hortin is the pastor. The building in which 
the congregation worships seats between 1,000 and 
1,100 people. 

Whether the church has an unusually popular 
preacher, or St. Petersburg is filled with unusually 
godly folk, we do not know, but this minister packs 
his church four times, and part of the winter five 
times, each Sunday. That is, he goes through the 
morning service and preaches the morning sermon 
two or three times each Sunday, and the evening ser- 
vice and sermon twice. Ropes hold back the crowd 
until the first congregation gets out and the church is 
aired. Then in they go with a rush as if it were a 
popular movie or the most famous oratorical celeb- 
rity of the land. The minister preaches to 5,000 or 
5,500 people every Sunday. 

It is quite easy for those of us to whom 100 is a 
crowd and 200 is a sensation, to discount the influence 
of such gatherings and either to pick flaws with the 
minister homiletically or with the people culturally. 
It is easy to characterize it as sensationalism or clap- 
trap. We believe our informant, however, who tells 
us that the services are plain, helpful services and the 
sermons non-sensational, simple, direct, friendly and 
uplifting. A single swallow does not make a summer, 
and a single packed church does not hide the fact that 
many churches areempty. But in appraising the total 
situation, the experience of one man named Hortin 
in one place called St. Petersburg is entitled to re- 
spectful and accurate tabulation. 

Our friend thinks that the personality of the man 
plus the nature of the city is explanation enough. 

What we note in the premises is that this church 
takes full advantage of the opportunity presented by 
the situation. 

It is entirely conceivable that strong competent 
preachers could have gone to that church and not done 
anything out of the ordinary. 

The congregation gives this preacher an assist- 
ant, and the church has an executive secretary besides 
the church school staff. People who attend that 


church are made to feel that they count, and they are 


glad to attend again, and the minister does not settle 
back and do nothing but preach simply because he 
has a staff. 

While all of this editorial is based upon hearsay, 
testimony which may be “‘irrelevant, incompetent, 
immaterial,’ the writer can testify of h’s own knowl- 
edge that his informant is a competent person not 
easily swept off his feet, and his informant has the 
greatest enthusiasm for his winter church home and 
the greatest love for his winter pastor. 

Why should we not conclude, therefore, that the 
well authenticated report of the death of religion is 
exaggerated? 

* * 


CIGARETTES, ROUGE AND POOR PEOPLE 


CLERGYMAN of the Church of England, Rev. 
the Hon. E. Lyttelton, D. D., makes interesting 
comments in the Hibbert Journal upon multi- 

plying appeals for charity and upon the expenditure of 
money for superfluities now going up by leaps and 
bounds. He addresses his remarks not to hardened 
seekers after self-gratification who give practically 
nothing for the help of others, but to church workers 
and the philanthropic minded generally. 

He assumes as a fact the awakening of men every- 
where to “the duty of mending the incredible material 
conditions of life under which millions live and die.” 
He admits that probably the level of charitable giving 
has risen. But what staggers him is that the spend- 
ing for cosmetics, candy, cigarettes, or other things 
that fashion approves, has risen out of all proportion. 

In the last twenty-five years, when England has 
been bled almost white by taxation, the expenditure 
for tobacco, mainly cigarettes, has gone up 25 percent. 
Well-informed men tell him that the cosmetic business 
is the largest in the world, and in England and Amer- 
ica together is not far from five billion dollars per 
annum. He says that the growth in cigarette smoking 
is due to women taking it up, to the lavish supply 
sent to soldiers in the war, so that a whole generation 
of lads came to smoke sixty a day, and to the dictates 
of fashion which make “distribution to guests a pri- 
mary condition of hospitality.” 

This writer is no crank on the subject. He admits 
that there may be benefits from the use of nicotine, 
but quotes medical authority to the effect that three 
cigarettes a day would secure them all.. A generous 
church woman who entertained four young men for 
five days found that they used 900 cigarettes in that 
period. 

He sums it all up in the flat statement that the 
Christian way would be self-denial in respect to super- 
fluities in order that the Gospel might go forward, 
missionaries not be called home, religious education 
given to the masses and charitable agencies sup- 
ported. 

He has given us something to meditate upon. 

cn ce 


IN A NUTSHELL 
A significant thing about the World Conference 
of the Religious Society of Friends, held at Haver- 
ford and Swarthmore Colleges in September, is that 
jt brought together Friends of all shades of opinion 
from many lands. 
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The Universalist Conventions in Chicago 


Editorial Correspondence 


HILE the Episcopalians were meeting in Cin- 

W cinnati and the Unitarians were packing 

their bags for Niagara Falls, Universalists 

of the United States and Canada met in the Stevens 

Hotel, Chicago, the largest hotel and the second largest 

city of the country, as guests of the Illinois State 
Convention of Universalists. 

The General Sunday School Association, the 
Universalist Ministerial Association, the Women’s 
National Missionary Association and the General 
Convention gathered for biennial meetings, and many 
college and theological school alumni associations 
and other groups met also. Most important of 
all, the Convention of the Corridors was in perpetual 
session during the week of meetings, where the full 
and detailed account of all that was doing in the de- 
nomination and the unpublished facts were related. 

The attendance from the East was fair, but the 
people of Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Ohio and other 
states of the Mid-West made up. 

Dr. L. Ward Brigham, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Chicago, and Dr. Frank D. Adams, former president 
of the General Convention and pastor now in Oak 
Park, the largest village in the United States, backed 
by their parishes, were the hosts. Both pastors took 
rooms for the week at the Stevens Hotel so as to be on 
hand constantly. They rendered interested, intelli- 
gent, friendly service, and their committees looked 
after every detail. 

Nor did the other Illinois ministers fail them. 
Maepherson of Joliet, Dr. Scott and Mary Scott of 
Peoria, Hartley of Galesburg, Thayer of Urbana, 
McKnight of Avon, Bennett of Elgin, Minor of Hut- 
sonville, Donald K. Evans of Clinton, Hicks of Little 
Hickory, Polson of Stockton, B. G. Carpenter at large, 
and the student pastors of other places, were in at- 
tendance to push the General Convention forward 
and to help celebrate the centennial of the organiza- 
tion of the Illinois State Convention. 


Saturday and Sunday 


As always, the church school people were first 
on the scene. Saturday night some forty or fifty of 
the early arrivals gathered in one of the beautiful 
assembly rooms of the Stevens Hotel for a get-to- 
gether. Ruth Owens Pullman of Salem, Mass., was 
the presiding officer, and the program consisted of a 
description of projects in religious education which 
had succeeded. Nobody talked about how hard it 
was to do this or that, but all spoke with verve and 
enthusiasm. The speakers were Miss Mary Willits, 
the Rev. Max A. Kapp, the Rev. Emerson Hugh La- 
lone, the Rey. Harriet Druley, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
and Prof. John Ratcliff. 

Delegates to the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion Convention joined with the members of the four 
Universalist churches of the Chicago area—Joliet, 
Elgin, Oak Park, and St. Paul’s—for church school 
and worship services Sunday morning. The services 
were held in the church of St. Paul’s on the Midway 
and in Unity Church, Oak Park. The Joliet folks 


went to St. Paul’s and the Elgin people to Oak Park. 

At St. Paul’s the Rev. Edgar R. Walker, presi- 
dent of the G. S. S. A., led the devotional service of 
the church school and Prof. John M. Ratcliff conducted 
the adult class. At Unity Church the devotional 
service of the church school was led by Mrs. Tracy 
M. Pullman. 

The church service at St. Paul’s was conducted 
by the minister, Dr. L. Ward Brigham. The pastoral 
prayer was offered by Dr. Willard C. Selleck of River- 
side, Calif. President Walter H. Macpherson preached 
the sermon, on “Our Four-Fold Program.” Dr. Mac- 
pherson called his fellow Universalists to greater 
loyalty to the eternal verities in all of their efforts 
to solve the problems of today. 

At Unity Church, Oak Park, the Rev. Ellsworth 
C. Reamon preached a strong plain sermon on “The 
Way for Universalists.”’ 

After conducting their church school services 
and model classes, a group of our people visited the 
Chicago University Chapel and heard the visiting 
preacher, Dean Robert Russell Wicks, of Princeton 
University, preach on “Making a Home.” A group 
of Bostonians went to hear Dr. Douglas Horton at his 
combined Presbyterian and Congregational church. 

At the vesper hour on Sunday in the quiet of one 
of the hotel rooms which seemed as far away as on a 
mountain top, the Rev. Max A. Kapp read great poetry 
to a group of twenty interested and delighted people. 


The Keynote Speaker 


It was an innovation to have one keynote speaker 
on the opening Sunday for all the conventions. In 
the north ballroom of the hotel at 8 p. m., on Sunday, 
Dr. Laurens Hickok Seelye of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity delivered a most timely and interesting address. 
The president of the Convention, Dr. Macpherson, 
conducted the service, and the new hymn books, is- 
sued by the Unitarian and Universalist Commissions, 
were used for the first time. The service was helpful. 
the books a great success, and the address interesting 
from the first word to the last. 

Dr. Seelye’s subject was “Frontiersmen All,” 
and was aimed at people who had gathered to discuss 
“Facing New Frontiers.”’ After describing the fron- 
tiers which simply mean that history is repeating 
itself, he listed the following frontiers that are peculiar 
to the twentieth century. First there are the fron- 
tiers created by the gathering and application of a 
fund of new knowledge all around the world. Science 
creates this frontier. Second there is the frontier 
made by the domesticating of the arts as a pabulum 
for a democracy. “Once art,’ he said, “belonged 
only to the art galleries. Now it is out among the 
people.”’ He said that, whereas at one time the only 
question raised by religious people was whether or not 
a thing was good and later whether or not it was true, 
now we have the question, ‘‘Isit beautiful?”’ Once the 
only place that could be beautiful was an expensive 
one, but now a new frontier of thought is before us in 
the idea that little cheap houses may have beauty 
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too. “Once,” he added, “we asked, ‘Is war right?’ 
and now we ask not only that, but we ask, ‘Is it 
beautiful?’ ’”’ Third, there is the frontier created by 
assuming the point of view of growth. Fourth, one 
created by the point of view of co-operation. ‘For 
many generations,’ he said, ‘men have co-operated 
with neighbors, but today, as in medicine, they co- 
operate with distant, invisible people.’’ Fifth, the 
speaker described the frontier crossed when we 
achieve a true mutuality in the relations of men and 
women. 

Dr. Seelye then considered the strength and the 
weakness of the frontiersman. He is self-reliant. He 
depends not on the gadgets of civilization, but of 
necessity he fashions his own tools. He uses his 
imagination—not asking how the problem would be 
solved by routine, but how he can solve it. 

“In religious education,’ he interjected, “‘it is 
worth while to make members of a discussion group 
consider whether the ideas that they have may not be 
as important as the ideas in a book.” Another vir- 
tue of the frontiersman is that he appreciates basic 
human worth without regard to labels or furbelows. 

“But,” he continued ‘along with these virtues 
there are weaknesses. Often the frontiersman has 
such a vision of future benefits and blessings as to lead 
him to lay too much emphasis on past omissions and 
sins. After all, this is not the lowest point in human 
history.” Another weakness of the frontiersman de- 
scribed was his restlessness. He uses present re- 
sources for quick returns and temporary advantage. 
He is an exploiter too often, instead of a gardener. 
He likes to work alone and co-operate only in emer- 
gencies. The world in which we are living is a world 
where we have to have co-operation over an area too 
vast to see. 

In closing Dr. Seelye said: “It is a fallacy to think 
that you can change a man’s philosophy by talking 
to him for thirty minutes once a week. There are 
many new methods of work called for in modern 
churches. One of these is the opportunity for sincere 
intimate fellowship in the small group—in camps, in 
retreats, in institutes. A kind of person not ordinarily 
brought in must be interested.” 

There was only one voice as to Dr. Seelye and 
as to the address that he had made. 


The Work of the Chaplain 


The Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, chaplain for the 
week, created a tradition by her work in the con- 
ventions and for the conventions which will live for 
many a year. Her opening address Monday at 8.45 
a. m., upon “God the Eternal,’ was as powerful and 
finished a thing as Universalist Conventions have ever 
heard. Her ability to create the atmosphere of wor- 
ship ismarked. Her meetingsarealive. She brought 
the opening session of the G. 8. S. A. to a close Mon- 
day morning by leading a memorial service for Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle, Executive Director of the G. 5.58. A., 
editor of the Helper, and one of our consecrated 
preachers. Anything elaborate or ornate would have 
been out of place in any tribute to Dr. Earle, who was 
as modest and self-effacing as she was efficient. Mrs. 
Galer, with her perfect taste, gave us a moving and 
adequate memorial service marked by deep feeling 


and great simplicity. FShe was assisted by the Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr upon the violin, and Miss Ella Smith, 
pianist. 


Church School Business 


The business sessions on Monday were devoted 
to reports of officers and committees and the election 
of officers. The Rev. Edgar R. Walker, president, 
presided and delivered the address, which has appeared 
in the Leader. Others who reported upon their work 
were Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director, 
and Miss Harriet G. Yates, Field Worker, The Rev. 
Max A. Kapp, secretary, read reports from the mis- 
sion in Japan, the Suffolk School and the Friends 
Relief Committee, all of which groups have benefited 
by G. S. S. A. friendship projects. 

At the afternoon session the convention approved 
most of the recommendations of the Recommendations 
Committee. 

Among the recommendations were high approval 
of the headquarters staff, a conviction that field work 
should be extended, approval of a plan for exchange 
scholarships between the Universalist Ferry Beach 
and the Unitarian Star Island Institutes, endorsement 
of week day religious training, a recommendation for 
a memorial to Dr. Earle, and a strong demand that 
details of programs be sent to parishes in advance of 
conventions. A plan to take responsibility of the 
budget off the shoulders of the Executive Director 
was lost. 

Changes in the constitution as already published 
in the Leader were made. 

Mr. Walker being ineligible for re-election under 
the new constitution, Max A. Kapp was elected 
president. The other officers elected were: First vice- 
president, Harold S. Latham of New York; second 
vice-president, Clinton Lee Scott of Peoria; secretary, 
Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman of Salem. The treasurer, 
Glenn R. McIntire, is elected by the board. His re- 
port showed a balanced budget for the past year anda 
use of $1,209.41 for the previous year. Following 
Monday’s business, Dr. Perey R. Hayward of the 
International Council of Religious Education con- 
ducted a forum on “A Church School Curriculum for 
Today.” 

On Monday night with the new president, the 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, presiding, representatives of all 
Universalist organizations sat on the platform as a 
symbol of united Universalism in the work of religious 
education. Mr. Lalone offered the prayer. 

Prof. Ernest J. Chave, of the faculty of the Di- 
vinity School, Chicago University, author of many 
text books, spoke on “Keeping Religious Education 
Religious.” He was introduced by Prof. John Rat- 
cliff, one of his old pupils. The Christian Leader has 
arranged to publish later the text of Dr. Chave’s 
brilliant address. ‘‘It is easy to lose truth in flights 
of oratory. It is just as easy to camouflage one’s 
doubt by poetic forms of worship.” “All parts of the 
church program have possibilities of contributing to 
religious education, but not all parts of a church pro- 
gram are guided by the principles of religious edu- 
cation.” “Could you tell religion if you should meet 
it?” “Some teachers have wonderful facility in making 
children respect themselves.” ‘“‘I don’t believe that 
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boys and girls get their first intimations of religion 
at the end of an argument.” “Religious education 
will become religious education when there are some 
examples of religion to cite later than Jesus Christ.” 
These are a few of his sentences. Mr. Kapp uttered 
but one sentence when Dr. Chave finished: ‘“‘Dr. Chave 
has enlightened us, he has rebuked us, he has en- 
riched us.” 

In raising the money, Dr. Cummins did a unique 
thing. He called on those who had been benefited by 
the G. S. 8. A. to rise and testify. Whole groups, 
one after the other, went forward and stood on the 
platform. Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell spoke for the older 
ministers, the Rev. Harmon Gehr for the younger 
ministers, Mrs. Max Kapp for the teaching staffs, 
the Rev. William G. Schneider for youth groups and 
clubs, Mrs. Robert Cummins for parents, and Mary 
Slaughter Scott for 20,000 pupils. Cummins did not 
raise all he asked for, but $1,080 was pledged, and it 
heartened the G. S. 8. A. board immensely. 

The convention of the G. 8. S. A. came to an 
end Tuesday with conferences led by Mrs. Clinton 
Lee Scott, Prof. John M. Ratcliff and Prof. Angus H. 
MacLean. Prof. Blanche Carrier came late for the 
general conference, but made up lost time in the half 
hour left. She was also the speaker at the closing 
luncheon of the Sunday School Convention at the 
Y. M. C. A. Hotel, where eighty-nine men and women 
sat down together. She struck a high note and made 
several delegates declare that this address alone was 
worth traveling from Boston or San Francisco to 
Chicago to hear. 


Women’s National Missionary Association 


The Women’s National Missionary Association 
met with an undercurrent of opposition to plans an- 
nounced for dropping the superintendency of work in 
North Carolina three years from now. The four years 
term of the brilliant Mrs. I. L. Walker of Rochester as 
president was coming to a close. Believing that the 
work of the W. N. M. A. made no dramatic appeal to 
a majority of the women of the Universalist Church, 
and that the organization itself was in danger of dying 
out, Mrs. Walker has been bending every energy to 
broadening the scope of work, conserving the funds, 
advertising the Association, getting members, and 
concentrating on things that she felt that the women 
could carry. Upon the platform at the opening were 
all the officers except Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson of 
Massachusetts, who sent word that she could serve the 
organization best by not subjecting it to the expense 
of her trip to Chicago. Dr. Macpherson, president of 
the General Convention, brought greetings. All of 
the reports had been printed and were in the hands 
of the delegates, but each officer emphasized special 
features. Mrs. Bonner, in charge of North Carolina, 
spoke of the dramatic appeal made by the house that 
love built at Outlaws Bridge as a home for the Rev. 
and Mrs. G. H. Ulrich and as a community center, 
and of the great need for a medical center in the 
Pigeon River country, where Mr. and Mrs. Boorn 
are doing an inspiring work at Friendly House. She 
called forward Mr. and Mrs. John Williams, strong 
workers for Universalism in North Carolina, each of 
whom warmly thanked the W. N. M. A. for what 
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the organization has done in the state. The treasurer, 
Mrs. Russell, made clear explanations as to the status 
of funds, and the other officers, Mrs. Treat, Mrs. 
Brooks, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Scofield, Miss Whipple, 
Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Manning, Mrs. Reed, reported on 
other interests of the Association, such as Literature, 
Institutes, Promotional Work, the Clara Barton 
Birthplace, the Clara Barton Guilds, Japan, Member- 
ship, and the Executive Board. 

Mrs. Walker, in her president’s address paid high 
tribute to her colleagues, to the loyalty of Univer- 
salist women as a whole, and to the work of the office 
staff, Mrs. Taylor and Miss Thomas. 

In the conferences that followed the morning 
session there was frank exchange of opinion on mat- 
ters over which there is difference of conviction. 

Twelve state officers, ten board members and 
forty-one delegates attended the meeting. Mrs. 
Simonson of Alabama presented ‘the report. 

Mrs. Bonner, for the nominating committee, 
placed the following slate before the Convention 
Tuesday afternoon and all were elected Wednesday: 
President, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood of Connecticut; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks of Massachusetts; 
second vice-president, Miss Gertrude M. Whipple of 
Rhode Island; recording secretary, Mrs. Daniel L. 
Taylor of Massachusetts; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. Mary B. Cline of Ohio; treasurer, Mrs. Sarah W. 
Russell of New York; literature secretary, Mrs. Harry 
A. Hersey of Connecticut; Clara Barton Guild secre- 
tary, Mrs. John Henderson of Rhode Island; trustees, 
Mrs. Charles A. Latham, New Jersey, and Mrs. Harry 
M. Treat, Maine; chairman Nominating Committee, 
Mrs. Theodore A. Fischer, Connecticut. 

Miss Georgene Bowen of Hull House, Chicago, 
former head worker at the Blackmer Home, Tokyo, 
and the Rev. Gustav H. Ulrich of Outlaws Bridge, 
N. C., were the speakers at the Tuesday afternoon 
session, and both made a deep impression. One 
spoke on the work in Japan and the other on the work 
in North Carolina. One had just laid down a be- 
loved task because she believed that she could best 
serve the work in that way, and the other had just 
taken up a work that thrilled him to the uttermost. 
The speaking had about it a genuineness and a reality 
that was moving. 

Miss Bowen, speaking on “The Challenge of 
Brotherhood,’’ showed how Japan learned imperialism 
and militarism from the United States and Europe. 
Perry’s opening the ports was an act of aggression. 
Therefore our judgment should be tempered by this 
knowledge. Referring to the Universalist mission 
started forty-seven years ago, she said: “Our Church 
was the first church on the mission field to preach the 
inclusive love of God rather than the exclusive. From 
the time that we went to Japan, it has been possible 
for us to contribute something to the mission field 
that other churches could not give. Forty years 
after we went there it took a commission of learned 
men a long time and travel of thousands of miles to 
reach the conclusion that the principles and methods 
we had long ago adopted on the mission field were the 
principles and methods which should be used in all of 
the work. Now is a time to be pioneers again, and 
to declare that brotherhood should hold us and con- 
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trol us in time of adversity. It should not concern us 

that we are a small group and our influence limited. 

It always has been limited, hasn’t it? The new chal- 

lenge is that we should recognize our own responsi- 

bility for what is wrong in the world.” 
Miss Bowen then described in detail the work of 

Harry and June Cary and Mrs. Henry M. Cary, 

senior. “They make a wonderful group,” she de- 

clared, “and put heart and soul into the work.” 

In similar terms she spoke of the work at the Blackmer 

Home. She declared that there is a point where cuts 

can no longer be made without destroying the work, 
: and that the point had been reached, and that with 

more money for support the Blackmer Home with all 

of its facilities could care for twenty girls as well as 

eight. But more needed, she said, than money was 

love, trust, understanding. 

Mrs. Frank J. Born of Chicago sang a solo most 
; effectively, accompanied by Mrs. Charles Hartshorne 
at the piano. 
Mr. Ulrich’s address closed the session. Mrs. 

Bonner introduced him. He spoke with the eloquence 

of transparent honesty and downright conviction. 
His subject was “The Liberal Church in the Land of 
Cotton.”’” He described graphically visits to the other 
2 churches of North Carolina, from Kinston on the east 
_ to Friendly House in the mountains of the west. 
He then told what it meant economically to live in a 

land where cotton is king, income uncertain, farms 
small, and where King Cotton is ruthless in his de- 
i mands on labor and the underprivileged. He spoke of 

the South as a region where hell is still hot and the 
| pearly gates open only for the converted. Of his own 
-_ work he said: ‘It is nothing less than an inspiration 
i to work with the people I have found there and share 

their joys and worries. It has been the most fascinat- 
ing and promising experience of our lives. I am grate- 
ful to the W. N. M. A. for the opportunity to work 
in such a field. 
t “The economic condition of the state makes it 
impossible for our church to carry on a powerful pro- 
gram at present without help. But note what Mrs. 
Bonner said in her printed report: ‘North Carolina 
has sent more money to our national treasurer this 
year than ever before. Had the other states paid the 
amounts pledged at the Washington Convention, it 
would not be necessary to ask the Chicago Convention 
for a change in policy in the management of North 
Carolina.’ The people I work with are hard working, 
sincere, aspiring. The young people are as alert, as 
intelligent, as interested, as can be found in any 
church of our land. For proof, if need be, look at 
Shelter Neck. Look at the house built by faith at 
Outlaws Bridge. 

“The people of North Carolina accept your help 
in the conviction that they can be independent of all 
help and themselves help other churches.” 

The beautiful corridors and Private Dining Room 
No. 1 of the third floor of the Stevens Hotel were 
transformed late Tuesday by the reception of the 
W. N. M. A., and the women were transformed also, 
emerging like butterflies from their business suits and 
- flitting gaily about in long party dresses, among which 
rose the figures of a dozen old men like mullein stalks. 
‘The young ministers peeked bashfully around corners 


at the gay scene, but the veterans stood and bowed 
and ate and listened like the good men and true that 
they are. The speaking at the Women’s World 
Friendship Banquet made Chicago proud and deeply 
impressed even the satiated East. Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford, daughter of the Rev. E. L. Conklin, was 
toastmistress, Mrs. Herbert W. Crowe voiced the 
fellowship of the Illinois Council of Federated Church 
Women of most Protestant denominations, Mrs. 
Sylvester Schiele spoke for the Women’s Department 
of the Chicago Church Federation, Miss Daisy June 
Trout represented the National Council of Federated 
Church Women, Mrs. Wm. Wallace Ramsey made 
the occasional address most effectively and Mrs. Seth 
R. Brooks came to the front nobly with a graceful re- 
sponse for the officers and members of the W. N. M. A. 

Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, who everybody knew was 
to be elected national president on the morrow, pre- 
sided at the evening meeting. Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor 
gracefully handled a rather hard subject, “Reaching 
the Unreached,’’ and Dr. Elliott P. Joslin laid before 
a roomful of people the plans for the new Clara Barton 
Birthplace Camp and told the story of past achieve- 
ments. The Leader last week carried this illuminating 
address. Georgene Bowen sang delightfully two songs 
—one in English, with a violin obligato by Harmon 
Gehr, and then an old Japanese song. She has a 
lovely contralto voice. 


Last Meeting of the Women 


The women did business rapidly on Wednesday 
morning, under the guidance of Mrs. Walker. 

Mrs. Manning presented the findings of group 
discussions. Of the work in North Carolina she said 
that the group agreed that no one wishes to see the 
work in the South curtailed, but the group supported 
the action of the Board. Another convention was 
to come before action was to be made final, and if 
mistakes had been made they could be corrected then. 
The plan is to turn the superintendency of the work 
over to the General Convention. 

Mrs. Corlett presented the recommendations. 

The first dealt with the movement to unite all 
the work of the Universalist Church under one head 
to avoid duplication and waste. The recommendation 
approved sending a representative to the joint meet- 
ings, forbade the representative to take any action 
on policy or program without reporting back to the 
Board, and called for organization of any new system 
on a democratic basis with equal representation to 
all the organizations involved. 

Another recommendation called for writing off on 
the books accumulated deficits of $25,000, some $20,000 
of which was met by use of permanent funds and the 
rest of which was represented by loss in investments. 
The convention ordered the loss incurred by invest- 
ments written off, but referred the other phase of the 
matter to the Board. There was some confusion over 
the difference between a trust fund and a permanent 
fund not held in trust or one made permanent simply 
by the act of the W. N. M. A. itself, and the consensus 
of opinion was that if investigation disclosed the 
spending of any true trust fund, it should be made 
good. 

It was agreed that money given for the Greens-- 
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boro church should be turned over to the work at Out- 
laws Bridge if consent of donors could be obtained. 
It was agreed also that the safety of workers in Japan 
is a matter of paramount importance, but that de- 
cision as to whether or not they should leave Japan 
should be left to the workers themselves. 

The “Save the Children Fund” which had been 
presented to prominent delegates by Alva W. Taylor 
at a breakfast before the meeting, was endorsed. 

Bitter feeling, carefully suppressed, has been 
stirred up by the action of the Board in voting to get 
out of the management of Universalist missions in 
North Carolina. The convention sustained the Board. 
Mrs. Theresa H. Patterson of Pasadena called for an 
explicit statement in the resolution that the women are 
not dropping the work in North Carolina now or three 
years from now. Other delegates asked questions 
showing fear of the action of the Board. Finally Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins of Washington was given the 
floor. Very tactfully he said that the Washington 
people, because of their geographical location and 
knowledge of the work, were intensely interested in 
North Carolina, that personally he never had _ be- 
lieved that the W. N. M. A. should act as a state 
superintendent, but that a strong statement that the 
organization proposed to be active in support of 
North Carolina and raise money for it would do great 
good. Dr. Perkins was invited to assist the business 
committee and the final draft was as follows: 


In 1911, at the request of the North Carolina Con- 
vention, and with the ratification of the General Con- 
vention, the Women’s National Missionary Association 
assumed the superintendency of North Carolina. As 
far as our records show, when we assumed the work the 

’ financial responsibility involved was $1,000, and from 
that date forward, it increased until it had reached 
$12,580 in 1933, when the present Board came into of- 
fice, Over a period of years now the money received 
from the Circles for the support of the work has not been 
sufficient to finance the work, and when the present 
Board took office it found that $12,869.55 from the per- 
manent funds had been expended to meet the salaries of 
the North Carolina ministers. The Board refused to 
vote further money from the permanent funds, but after 
careful visitation and study of the North Carolina 
parishes, took certain action to plan the work with the 
available finances: It recommended the establishment 
of the pledge system in the North Carolina churches, pre- 
sented the situation frankly at the Washington Conven- 
tion and was there promised sufficient funds by the Con- 
vention to continue the work; the church at Greens- 
boro was closed and the salaries of all the North Caro- 
lina ministers were reduced. Nevertheless in the years 
1933-1937 there has been expended for this work $4,202 
more than receipts from the Circles for this purpose, 
plus the entire income from the Jubilee Fund. This 
$4,202 was taken from a surplus in Japan receipts due 
to the favorable money exchange. As a retiring Board, 
the members feel this condition a very unhealthy one, 
and one which should not longer continue. Therefore 
the Board voted that we recommend to the W. N. M.A. 
that at the end of three years, at which time the latest 
contract with a North Carolina minister will expire, 
we relinquish to the General Convention the superin- 
tendency of the state of North Carolina, agreeing, how- 
ever, to give to this work the entire amount received 
for it from the Mission Circles and allocated to the 
work there as the Association itself directs. This 
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recommendation implies no slackening of our interest 
in and desire to continue our financial and friendly sup- 
port of this, the second project of our threefold mission- 
ary program. While we cannot agree to continue to 
allocate to North Carolina money beyond what our 
Mission Circles shall contribute to this project, we shall 
do all in our power to intensify and increase their con- 
tribution, which shall be apportioned as the Board shall 
decide. 


Dr. Perkins said: ‘““As I understand it the spirit 
of this convention is not to have the W. N. M. A. 
merely pass on what comes in, but actively to raise 
money for this work.” 

Mrs. Patterson said: ‘“The one thing that must 
not be truthfully said is, ‘The women are giving up 
North Carolina.’ ”’ 

The constitutional amendments proposed were 
adopted. 

Finally, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks conducted a beau- 
tiful service of worship and consecration, after which 
pledges were made for the promotional work. 


The General Convention 


Shortly after two o’clock on Wednesday, October 
20, Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, president, brought 
down his gavel, and the session of the General Con- 
vention began. The meeting place was the North 
Bal Room at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. The at- 
tendance was fair, and rapidly became good as lunch- 
eons of this group and that broke up. There was an 
air of expectancy, as talk of Dr. Etz resigning was 
succeeded by rumors that pressure had been brought 
upon him to induce him to reconsider. Dr. Wm. 
Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass., offered the invocation. 
A quorum was reported present without the slightest 
delay. 

The president announced the following com- 
mittees: 


Official Reports: Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Chairman, 
H. S. Latham, Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Rev. Carl H. Ol- 
son, Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey, Mrs. Stanley Manning, 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Rev. A. W. Altenbern, jdedel 
Scofield. 

Resolutions: Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, Chairman, 
Dr. H. W. Reed, Dr. W. C. Selleck, Rev. G. H. Ulrich, 
Geo. M. Moore. 

Nominating: Rev. Stanley Manning, Chairman, 
Rev. Laura B. Galer, Dr. I. V. Lobdell, Frank W. Bal- 
lou, Rev. Arnold Simonson. 

Credentials: Rev. D. K. Evans, Chairman, Rev. L. 
C. Prater, Rev. W. J. Arms. 

Religious Services: Dr. L. Ward Brigham, Dr. F. D. 
Adams, Rev. Wm. Rainey Bennett. 

Monitors: Rev. F. B. Chatterton, Chairman, Rev. J. 
W. McKnight, Rev. E. A. Day, Rev. Robert Killam, 
Rev. D. H. Robbins, Rev. George Wood, Rev. R. Bi 
Barber, Rev. H. B. Gilman, Rev. P. L. Thayer, Roger 
Bosworth. 


Then came the annual address of the president 
with Dr. Adams, past president, in the chair. It was 
all in typewritten form and before the reporters, 
but Dr. Macpherson soared away from it at every 
second paragraph. To hold the president to a pre- 
pared speech in manuscript one would have to drug 
him. He made an eloquent and impassioned plea for 
basic Universalism. 
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The President’s Address 

Dr. Macpherson said in part: 

“These past two years, and previous years as a 
member of the Board, have revealed to me the un- 
limited possibilities of our Church. No one could be 
associated with our devoted General Superintendent, 
Dr. Etz, and our far-seeing vice-president in charge of 
finance, Mr. Emmons, and other clergy on our Board, 
together with the equally consecrated lay members, 
and not feel that what commands their allegiance is a 
something that must ultimately weigh the scales in 
favor of all that is true and beautiful and good. 

“In addition to the close association with your 
elected leaders I have had the privilege of conferences 
with the executive officers of our General Sunday 
School Association, the Women’s National Missionary 
Association and the Young People’s Christian Union. 
In addition to this I have met with scores of alert and 
faithful clergy, and addressed, in various gatherings, 
several thousand of the most progressive of our Church 
members. And, last but not least, I have met in your 
name the young people of other lands at two inter- 
national conferences, and spoken for you at the Inter- 
national Association of Religious Liberals in Oxford 
this past summer. 

“The reports of our General Superintendent and 
of our treasurer reveal the fact that our Church has 
not been marking time this past two years. 

“Those who are readers of The Christian Leader 
have read of splendid accomplishments throughout 
the Church, and reports from all our parishes show 
that every church is on the up-grade where ministers 
and people sense the meaning of the Universalist 
Church expressed in this Convention. It is not for 
me to make a pronouncement of policies, but to speak 
rather of what has been revealed to me in and through 
the office of the presidency. 

“Policies and programs must be originated by this 
body of representatives if they are to have any validity 

or binding force, and their enforcement will depend 
upon our willingness to follow democratic procedure. 
_ For that reason I joined with Dr. Etz in urging upon 
every one of our parishes that they should be repre- 
sented in this Convention by their ministers and 
selected and elected delegates, whose expenses should 
be paid by the several parishes. Furthermore, I be- 
lieve it should be a settled policy of every parish to 
include in its budget provision for taking care of se- 
lected delegates to both State and National Conven- 
tions. Iam laying emphasis upon this fact at the out- 
set because I am convinced that no program of action 
adopted by this Convention will be worth the paper 
it is written on unless the lay delegates here present 
are prepared to accept it and defend it and work for 
its full acceptance by the parishes they represent. 
If there is one thing more than another that has be- 
_ come clear to me during the past two years it is this, 
that the Universalist General Convention, or the 
‘Universalist Church as a whole, is helpless in any 
program of action without the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of at least a majority of the lay members of any 
jarish making up the sum total of the Universalist 
Church. 
“The local board of trustees must accept the fact 
that the Board of Trustees of this Convention has a 


q 

right to expect them to give as much serious thought 
to the Church as a whole as they give to the problems 
of the local church. The local church boards must 
come to think of themselves as something more than 
a committee of the whole giving its whole time to the 
consideration of the financial problems of the local 
parish, And above all I appeal to the lay delegates 
here present to accept these facts as principles to be 
applied through their whole-hearted acceptance by 
the total membership of the Universalist Church. 
Every member of every parish must be educated to 
the acceptance of voluntary co-operation as the 
one and only means by which we can function as 
an effective branch of the Church Universal. This 
can be effected only by accepting the Four Fold 
Program formulated by your General Superinten- 
dent two years ago. 


Endorsement of the Christian Leader 


“T am convinced that our whole constituency is 
sadly in need of education. To that end I urge that 
every parish adopt a policy whereby every contribu- 
tive member becomes automatically a subscriber to 
The Christian Leader with the subscriptions paid by 
the treasurer of the parish out of the general con- 
tributions. If in connection with such a policy every 
parish should conduct an every member canvass every 
year, subscriptions to the Leader would be quadrupled 
at least, and at the same time every minister would 
know that a large percentage of our people were in- 
telligently informed about the work of the denomina- 
tion. There would go hand in hand with this a deep- 
ening and quickening of the spiritual life of our people, 
because no one can read the Leader without being 
challenged to put first things first. I believe it is the 
universal testimony of our clergy that those who read 
the Leader are among the few in every parish that can 
be depended upon to serve and give in proportion to 
their capacity. We shall never build a church based 
on democratic ideals with a constituency capable of 
loyalty and sacrifice until we recognize that education 
is the bulwark of democracy. I am happy to say that 
I have persuaded the board of the Joliet parish that 
this is a sane policy, and, beginning January 1, 1938, 
every subscriber to the work of the Joliet parish will 
be a reader of The Christian Leader. What can be 
done in that particular, can and should be done in 
every parish in our Church. Consider what would 
grow out of a full, hearty and loyal support of The 
Christian Leader. First of all, thousands of Univer- 
salists now isolated in individualistic support of a 
parish would become conscious of membership in a 
Church whose membership is scattered over this con- 
tinent, with outposts in the Orient, with a fellowship 
with kindred organizations in many foreign countries. 
Next they would have quickened in them what it 
means to be a Universalist instead of a theological 
anti-hellian. Naturally such a changed point of view 
would make it possible for our clergy to lead our 
people into a fuller consciousness of what it means to 
be a liberal in a world where about one-fourth of the 
population is under the iron heel of dictatorship mask- 
ing under the varying names of Communism, Fascism, 
and Nazism. Sooner or later under such an edu- 
cational program our people would accept the im- 
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plications of universalism and reshape their thinking 
in connection with every social, economic, political 
and racial problem that confronts us. 

“At a dozen points in the far-flung battle line of 
those who today are attempting to stem the assaults 
of the Red Hordes of Hell, our place is held by another 
group, smaller in numbers but truer to the spirit of our 
spiritual ancestors. I refer to all the work that the 
Quakers are doing that should have long since been 
shared by our laymen. The one dramatic piece of 
work our Church has done and is doing has been and is 
largely the work of our women. I refer to the Camp 
for Diabetic Children at the birthplace of Clara Bar- 
ton. That work has evoked great enthusiasm among 
our people, and gained enough publicity to inspire one 
woman in Pittsburgh to give one million dollars for 
the creation and extension of similar work for dia- 
betic children throughout that neighborhood.”’ 

Church school work, the Y. P. C. U., the institutes 
at Shelter Neck, Murray Grove, Turkey Run and 
Ferry Beach, the work in Japan, were strongly en- 
dorsed by the president. ‘““To desert Japan,” he said, 
‘<< to desert our ideals.” He urged a consciousness 
of world needs, and called on Universalists to do their 
share of world work. He closed with emphasis upon 
the spiritual plank in the Four-Fold Program. 


Other Reports 


The report of the Board of Trustees was distrib- 
uted but was not read. Further reference to it will 
be made later. 

The report of the treasurer likewise was given 
to the delegates, but Mr. Bicknell made illuminating 
explanations. 

The total expense for the year ending September 
30, 1936, was $42,348.81, and for 1937, $38,598.81. 
Whereas in 1936 the excess of expense over income was 
$8,090.69, in 1937 the excess of income over expense 
was $1,685.36. It was the most favorable treasurer’s 
report in years. Mr. Bicknell said: “The report is 
the best report that I have made as treasurer. Our 
investments are in better shape. We have made dis- 
tinct progress in the past two years. If we go on as 
we are going and do not run away with the notion 
that we do not have to put forth our best efforts, but 
keep our feet solidly on the ground, nobody need 
worry about the financial condition of our Conven- 
tion.” 

Dr. Macpherson added: “If you want to know 
where your money will be ten years from now just 
turn it over to this Convention and get a sure income. 
Our treasurer and our finance committee are safe, 
wise, prudent, successful men.” 


Dr. Etz Before the Convention 

Dr. Etz then stepped forward to give his last 
report as General Superintendent. We shall publish 
it in full next week. His final words were: 

“Tn closing this statement, there are some things 
in which I want to be very personal. This is the last 
official report I shall submit to the General Conven- 
tion. For eighteen years I have served as your Sec- 
retary, and for the past eight years attempted to fill 
the combined office of Secretary and General Super- 
intendent. Soon after this Convention my official 
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connection will cease. At this time, therefore, I want 
to express, simply but sincerely, the deep apprecia- 
tion I feel for the privilege of serving in these offices 
during all these years. I am more grateful than I 
can express for the friendships which I have enjoyed, 
for the opportunities of fellowship with ministers and 
laymen in all parts of the country, for the oppor- 
tunities which you have afforded me of making some 
contribution to the life and work of the Church. I 
record with deepest appreciation the sense of privilege 
I feel for having been permitted to serve with so many 
splendid ministers and laymen on the Board of Trus- 
tees of the General Convention. No one who has 
not been close to this Board can appreciate the time 
and thought which its members give to our general 
work, and the ability and experience which they offer 
freely to the Church, with no compensation whatever 
except the sense of service. I have marveled in the 
past few years particularly that laymen such as the 
present chairman and members of the Finance Com- 
mittee and the treasurer of the Convention were 
willing to give so much of themselves and their ex- 
perience to the thankless task of worrying over the 
finances and the investments of the Convention. All 
through these years there have been such men as 
these at our command. No finer laymen can be 
found in any church. I also, as on previous occasions, 
record my appreciation for my colleagues in the 
General Convention offices, to my fellow-workers at 
Headquarters, and to the ministers and laymen of — 
the Church, who have been loyal in their co-operation | 
and inspiring in their confidence. My prayer is that 
the years before us may bear much fruit in the things 
of the Kingdom.” 

Then Dr. Etz read a prayer for the General 
Convention adapted by the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell 
from Dorothy Louise Thomas, and printed in the 
church bulletin of the Concord, N. H., church. 


Direct them, God! They are but human, so 

They need Thy guidance through each long hard day. 
Speak to their anxious hearts until they know 
Which path before them is the Christ-like way. 
Lend them the patience of the quiet hills 

When petty things would hide Thy perfect light; 
Grant them a readiness to fuse their wills 

Into a common good! Oh that they might 

Know their souls kindled by the Sacred Flame, 
Feel their lips touched by Thine own quickening fire, 
Find their ears closed to censure and to blame! 
Create in them, O God, a swift desire 

To find the right, to purge away their fears, 

And look ahead and face the new frontiers. 


The Rev. Frank B. Chatterton reported for the 
International Church Extension Board, the Rey. 
Stanley Manning for the Commission on Interna- 
tional Relations, the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon for 
the Commission on Literature, Dr. Frank D. Adams 
for the Commission on Pastoral Psychology, and Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner for the Commission on Social 
Welfare. More adequate reference to these reports 
will be made later. 

Dr. Adams then described the way to reach the 
church in Oak Park, approximately an hour from the 
hotel by elevated railway, where the oceasional ser- 
mon was to be preached. 
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The Occasional Sermon 


At the Washington Convention, Brooks, Blauvelt 
and Lalone got together and agreed to collaborate 
on an “occasional sermon” for 1937. The three 
talked it over but Brooks wrote and delivered it, at 
Unity Church, Oak Park, Wednesday night. “He 
put it over,” declared his classmates. Your reporter 
was writing full speed for the waiting press and missed 


the service. Dr. Etz presided with dignity and feeling. | 


Dr. Adams and Dr. Brigham conducted the commun- 
jon service. C. Whittier Gale and ‘Maurice Crewe of 
Unity Church and John Gage and E. A. Claeton of 
St. Paul’s Church were the deacons. W. Wray Finne- 
more, organist, and Miss Mildred Chinlund, soloist, 
furnished the special music. The offering for the 
Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund was $125.46. 


Resolutions and Recommendations 


Business of the General Convention Thursday 
forenoon centered around resolutions and recom- 
mendations. Dr. Effie M. Jones read the resolutions 
and Dr. Clinton Lee Scott read the recommendations. 
The white heads of the old timers were bobbing up 
continually, while now and then a younger man made 
a rapier-like thrust. Dr. Macpherson flashed his wit 
upon the darker places and greased the machine with 
fun when it creaked and slowed and threatened to 
stall. 

Dr. Brigham offered prayer at the opening. Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, uttered five or six sentences of 
greeting, every one of which counted. “Universalists 
and Unitarians,” he said, “are walking side by side at 
a time when religious liberalism is needed more than 
ever before. Dr. Macpherson shares my ideals of 
co-operation. We want to make sure that he will be 
with us at Niagara Falls. God bless you in your 
deliberations this week.”” The head of the Unitarian 
Churches is a noble-looking man, and well represents 
that great fellowship. 

One hundred and ten delegates showed up 
Thursday morning, fifty-nine ministers, forty-one 
lay delegates, sixteen State Convention officials, and 
thirteen officials of the General Convention. 

Prof. John M. Ratcliff read a report of the Council 
of Executives, dealing with experiments in guided co- 
operation in local churches and with practices to enlist 
a higher percentage of church members in church work. 

Many organizations sent greetings, but the name 
of the Oxford Association of Maine led all the rest, 
for that body sent a telegraphic money order for ten 
dollars. 

The recommendation endorsing the work of the 
Universalist Publishing House, stating that the cor- 
poration “merits the profound gratitude of our 
people” and calling on people to patronize the House, 
the recommendation expressing pride “in the high 
standards of The Christian Leader,” both of which will 
be published later, as well as the debate, brought deep 
joy to the workers in this field. Especially the recep- 
tion given to the Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, the new 
manager, the manifest interest in his plans, the en- 
thusiasm for his achievements, and the way that 
he handled himself in public speech, touched the 


writer deeply. His transparent honesty, rugged sense, 


and quick appreciation of meanings, were obvious. 
It was a great Publishing House day. Notasa perma- 
nent subsidy, but as emergency help in a great forward 
movement for The Christian Leader and the Publishing 
House, the Board put $2,500 a year for two years into 
the budget for the Publishing House, the Committee 
on Recommendations urged it, and the Convention 
voted it. 

Macpherson, Skeels, Kerr, Moulton, Ballou, Ladd, 
Reamon, Leining, Scott, Grace Morrison Poole Rey- 
nolds, W. J. Draper, and Dr. Etz, all officers of the 
Convention whose terms expire, were warmly thanked 
“for generous and efficient service.’’ Ballou and Scott, 
under the constitution, were ineligible for re-election 
and Mr. Draper and Mrs. Reynolds resigned. 

St. Paul’s Church, Chicago, St. John’s Church, 
Joliet, Unity Church, Oak Park, and the Universalist 
church of Elgin, all in the Chicago area and all doing 
the honors for the Illinois Convention, were thanked 
for “thoughtful and painstaking labors.”’ 

Education of churches which do not sense the im- 
portance of quotas was urged in another resolution. 

When a resolution came up condemning race an- 
tagonism and the persecution of Jews in Germany, 
Dr. Eames of Springfield asked if we were as ready to 
condemn ‘‘the cold-blooded murder of American 
workingmen in Chicago.” Then Richard Harvey, 
treasurer of the Wisconsin State Convention, said: 
“When we protest against the murder of workers, 
ought we not to protest against the murder of police- 
men doing their duty?” Here Mr. McDavitt of Mun- 
cie, Ind., interjected ironically, ‘I think we had better 
keep the locus of our objection overseas.” The resolu- 
tion was carried. 

With one or two negative votes cast by peace 
lovers, a strong resolution against war was passed 
without debate, the objection being to what was re- 
garded as an isolationist tendency in the resolution. 

The resolution against liquor advertising and sale 
brought out warm support, and the Convention called 
on the Church “‘to renew a long campaign of sound 
education.” 

Equally warm support was voted for the Loyalty 
Fellowship and the new Unitarian-Universalist Hym- 
nal. 

Another resolution expressed gratification at the 
bequest of $80,000 in the will of the late Ida F. Myrick 
for the Universalist National Memorial Church. Dr. 
Perkins said the idea had caught the imagination of 
many people throughout the land. Dean McCollester 
urged all to provide by bequest for iocal and national 
church work. 

All of the recommendations read by Dr. Scott in 
this preliminary report were adopted. The Rev. Harry 
Adams Hersey in a fiery speech offered an amendment 
to the recommendation about Japan that the Board be 
forbidden to curtail the work in Japan, reduce salaries 
or make other changes without authority of the Con- 
vention. 

Many administrators present regarded the at- 
tempt to perform administrative duties by a con- 
vention as the height of folly, but they did not care 
to be put in the light of opposing the Japanese and 
Korean work at this juncture, and kept silent. Dr. 
Etz during the debate made an eloquent exposition 
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of the Korean work. Dr. Fischer of New Haven, 
Conn., urged an immediate collection for Jio, but 
Dr. Macpherson advised against it, saying “Take 
this enthusiasm home and get support there.”’ Every- 
thing offered on Japan went through with a whoop. 

Recommendations directing appropriations of 
$500 for new literature and $50 for the Institute of 
World Affairs were passed. Dr. Eames, Mr. Emmons, 
and Mr. Reamon took part in the discussion. 

As to the new General Superintendent, the Con- 
vention voted that our people as individuals and as 
groups be invited to submit suggestions regarding 
policy and personnel. 


The Commissions of Thursday Afternoon 


“International Relations’ was canceled to give 
people a chance to study co-operatives. “Social Wel- 
fare’ heard Clarence R. Haize, president of the 
Chicago Consumers’ Co-operative, on “Is the Co- 
operative Method the Way out for America?” The 
Rev. Carl Olson was presiding. 

“Hymns and Services” took the center of the 
stage, which means the beautiful Tower Room, with a 
service conducted by the Rev. Max Kapp and illus- 
trated by Miss Erika Thimey by means of the dance. 
The Rev. Von Ogden Vogt of Chicago gave a pre- 
liminary talk at this meeting, explaining how the 
dance is used in the worship of his church (Unitarian) 
from time to time. Many came to scoff and remained 
to pray. The use of the dance proved a success—and 
it was a revelation to the large number present. 
Miss Thimey was assisted by several young women 
in costume. The choir of Mr. Vogt’s church was in 
attendance also. 

Of the meeting of the Commission on Social Wel- 
fare we shall report later. 


Illinois Night at the Convention 


Not only was the week given to the Conventions 
of the Universalist Church at large, but it marked the 
celebration of one hundred years of Universalism in 
Illinois. Thursday night was set apart for the cele- 
bration of the centennial. Mr. W. D. Kerr, long 
treasurer of the State Convention, presided. The first 
speaker was the president of the State Convention, 
Dr. Frank D. Adams. Introducing him Mr. Kerr said 
facetiously that Dr. Adams had received his higher 
education in Illinois as pastor at Avon, Urbana, Elgin 
and Oak Park. He said that Dr. Adams was past 
president of the Michigan State Convention and of 
the General Convention, but present president of the 
Illinois Convention. 

Dr. Adams was in happy mood. He called for 
more Isaiahs and fewer Jeremiahs in our meetings. 
He told the fascinating story 0 the beginnings of Uni- 
versalism in Illinois, quoting from the old record 
books. He made dramatic and effective use of the 
invention of the steel plowshare by John Deere, to 
break the hard prairie land and make it blossom like 
the rose, and the beginning of Universalist preaching, 
which was to break the chains of ignorance and super- 
stition and produce a harvest of intellectual and 
spiritual beauty and worth. Our readers must not 
miss his address in The Christian Leader next week or 
the week after. Most striking of all was his declara- 


tion that there are as many Universalists at work in 
Illinois today as at any period in the one hundred 
years. 


Dr. Scott’s Address 


Dr. Clinton Lee Scott’s address also will appear 
in the Leader, but we cannot reproduce the impres- 
sion. Had he stopped half-way through it would have 
been the address of the Convention. Scholarship, 
social vision; sheer courage, would have made it just 
that. Oratorically the first half or two-thirds was a 
triumph. Almost harsh at times, always forthright 
and earnest, he'was the apostle of a new day. 

His subject was “Facing New Frontiers,’ and he 
faced them. He paid his respects to the past, he ana- 
lyzed with insight the changing age in which we live, 
he showed the reaction of the age on religion and on 
the church and the duty of the church in the premises. 

The discussion as to whether ministers should 
handle social questions or not was lifted to a high 
plane. The church to him is in its adolescence, and he 
envisages for it long years of opportunity and useful- 
ness. To try to keep aloof from the conflict of labor 
and capital is to shut our eyes. Our duty is to apply 
the whole gospel of Jesus. This address, too, is one to 
be studied. 


Final Business Sessions 

Mrs. Galer, chaplain of the Convention, was 
able to bring her morning services to a great close on 
Friday, and later in the morning the Convention 
adopted a resolution, read by Dr. Effie M. Jones, 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, thanking 
her and the two talented musicians, the Rev. Harmon 
M. Gehr, violinist, and Miss Ella Smith, pianist, for 
meetings of spiritual uplift and power. The Credentials 
Committee reported a total of 154 delegates. The 
final registration was close to 400. 

The long, difficult task of revising the laws of 
fellowship was then completed. Dr. Etz pointed out 
the most important changes. One of them changed 
the word shall to may in the first article, giving per- 
mission to committees to drop men who engage in 
business or who take up some other profession, but 
abolishing the mandatory provision. The action in 
the case of Prof. Elmo A. Robinson, cited by Dr. van 
Schaick the day before, who was dropped by the Cali- 
fornia Committee because he was teaching, probably 
never would have been taken, under the law as now 
enacted. 

The proposed classification of ministers was de- 
nounced, but final action was postponed. Practically 
all other changes proposed by the committee were 
approved. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was 
read and ballots ordered printed. 

Dr. Scott then presented the final report of 
the Committee on Recommendations. 

Among the recommendations, all of which we shall 
publish in complete form, were these: For an intensive 
program of education as to the value of all denomina- 
tional agencies, for a campaign to raise money, for 
systematic work to put isolated Universalists into the 
membership of the nearest local church, for co-opera- 
tion in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Y. P. C. U., for a special celebration of the 200th 
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anniversary of the birth of John Murray, December 
10, 1941, and for stopping the payment of pensions 
to well-to-do ministers in active service. Dr. Adams, 
Mr. Kapp, Mr. Bicknell, the Rev. Ben Hersey, the 
Rev. H. A. Hersey, Mr. Emmons, Mr. Hailwood and 


_ Dr. Ballou took part in the debate on pensions, Dr. 


Ballou stating emphatically that he did not know of a 
great business or college or school system that pen- 
sioned men before they retired. Favorable action was 
taken on the recommendation later. 

“Daily Readings’ as published in the Leader, 
were approved with an “if” clause, but sentiment 
seemed to be strongly for them. When the recom- 
mendation for the continued education of the minister 
after he leaves the seminary was passed, the Rev. 
Harry A. Hersey, who made many quips, jokes and 
puns on many subjects, said, “We thank you for be- 
lieving that we can still learn something.’”’ The im- 
portant recommendation favoring the great work be- 
gun by Prof. John Ratcliff in improving procedures 
and methods in local parishes was passed, but was 
almost lost sight of in the excitement stirred up by a 
recommendation which stated that this Convention 
approve as a policy “a limitation of the tenure of office 
of all denominational officials who are in control of 
major divisions of our work in the United States, the 
pastor of the Washington church, the editor of the 
Leader and other chiefs, to ten years, and that we 
recommend to state conventions and to general church 
corporations the same policy.” Called upon, Dr. Scott 
made a clear, forcible exposition of the benefits of a 
fixed limited term for officials. Dr. van Schaick, who 
made the original suggestion to the committee, ad- 
vocated it. It was aimed at nobody, he said, least 
of all at himself, even though he might want to retire 
ten years hence and this would be a dignified way out. 
Ten years ago, he said, the Rev. Laura Bowman Galer 
had pointed out to him the enormous benefits of such a 
plan. Recently the Rev. Max A. Kapp had published 
in Team Work, the organ of the ministers, a strong 
editorial favoring it. He continued: “The W. N. M. A. 
is wise in partially exempting financial officers from 
their own law of tenure of office. The business of the 
treasurer is highly technical. He and members of the 
finance committee should be exempted. Just as wise 
are the women in providing that competent officials 
can be moved to other offices. After ten years in one 
state, a competent state superintendent might well 
be used in another state. There are many men who 
ought to be moved who ought not to be hurt. This 
will prevent hurting them after their great service. 
In a conflict between love for a man and the good of 
the church, the good of the church too often is sacri- 
ficed. It is an age of change and difficulty. We ought 
to make our denominational machine more power- 
ful, more fitted to face the age, by making it more 
flexible.” 

Dr. Ballou said that the recommendation should 
be recast to mention specifically every office involved. 
Mr. Reamon pointed out that the treasurer was a man 
of great power and not merely a technical expert. 
The Rev. H. A. Hersey opposed the proposal. Dr. 
Etz spoke for Miss Richardson, Assistant Secretary, 
and Dr. van Schaick replied that her position was not 
involved. 


On motion the matter was referred to the next 
Convention. 
Afternoon Session 


After a final report of the Credentials Committee, 
and other business, Charles B. Ladd of Boston, whose 
sterling service on the Finance Committee of the 
Board the Convention was glad to recognize, presented 
the budget for 1937-38 with estimated income and 
expense of $48,781. Mr. Ladd answered a few ques- 
tions, after which the budget was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Dr. Jones then offered the rest of the resolutions, 
all of which will appear later, urging gifts to the 
Convention, praising the Institute of World Affairs 
and Professor Andrews, sending greetings to the 
Unitarian gathering at Niagara Falls, dealing with 
the work of the International Church Extension 
Board, the workers in Japan, and the noble service of 
Dr. Cary, who died at his post, and speaking of what 
Mrs. Galer and her helpers had meant to the Conven- 
tion. 

Then came a highly controversial resolution read 
by Dr. Jones but submitted too late to go before her 
committee. It was presented by the Rev. J. W. 
Hailwood, pastor of the church in Grand Rapids, and 
a member of the Michigan legislature. It praised the 
Federal Labor Relations Act, and urged enactment 
of state laws to put it into effect. Mr. Hai wood made 
a long and forceful speech in favor of it. Mr. Em- 
mons briefly opposed it and attacked sit-down strikes. 
Dr. Jones said that there was nothing in the resolution 
on sit-down strikes. Mr. Ledyard said that unless the 
church was prepared to grapple with some of these 
social problems, the church would die of dry rot, and 
ought to die. Dr. Perkins of Washington said that it 
was not fair to offer such a resolution and place the 
delegates where they had to choose between expressing 
approval for a piece of legislation the efficacy of which 
they doubted, or appearing to oppose collective bar- 
gaining by voting against it. He was against the 
law and for the principle. Many employers, he de- 
clared, were just as zealous for collective bargaining as 
the workers. ‘“‘Under these circumstances,” he said, 
“it is asking too much of the members of the Conven- 
tion, who favor industrial democracy, to tie themselves 
up to advocacy of a bill imperfectly drawn.” 

Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott, the Mary Slaughter of 
noble field work for the G. 8. S. A., made a brave 
speech in the fine form of the Mary of old. She said 
that the expression of contempt on the faces of dele- 
gates and the remarks made, showed that they did not 
know what the labor situation is. She referred to the 
work of the League of Women Voters, nonpartisan 
in make-up, which definitely studies questions like 
that before the Convention. She would like to make 
an amendment if it would be in order, that all go back 
to their parishes and put instruction in social and 
economic problems into the curricula of church schools. 

Dr. Nash, a layman of Galesburg, III., said that if 
the Convention passed the resolution the Church would 
die not of dry rot but of heart failure, and that he should 
go back to his local church and ask for his letter from 
the church and leave the denomination. 

Mr. Ledyard remarked sotto voce: “I may get 
licked, I generally do. But I believe in democratic 
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government, and if I’m licked, ’ll take my medicine.” 

Dr. Selleck of Riverside, Calif., submitted a 
substitute resolution opposing violence, urging the 
application of Christian ideals of love and justice, and 
favoring collective bargaining. Mr. Hailwood then 
withdrew his resolution. Dr. Macpherson called the 
Rev. Clinton Moulton, vice-president, to the chair, 
and made an impassioned speech. He said that, great 
as was Mr. Hailwood’s courage in his address, it was 
greater in withdrawing the resolution. “But,” he 
added, “‘it is tragic that we fail to see the significance 
of what Mr. Hailwood meant. We cannot have de- 
mocracy in any field until we have it in every field. 
I think at heart all of us want to see democracy 
extended to cover the field of labor. I remind you, 
however, that no resolution is worth the paper it is 
written on unless we who pass it go back to our 
churches and do the things of education that will in- 
struct the minds and stiffen the wills of our people.” 
Then the Convention with only one or two dissenting 
votes passed Dr. Selleck’s substitute. 

Dr. Jones stepped forward for the final resolution, 
saying, “Now that we have got our annual fight out 
of our systems, perhaps we are ready for a love-feast.”’ 
The delegates cheered as she read a resolution handed 
up by Dr. van Schaick. 

In substance it directed the Board of Trustees to 
arrange some form of testimonial to Dr. Etz, either a 
dinner or meeting or other form of expression, to make 
known the gratitude of the denomination for his eight- 
een years of faithful, efficient service. It was passed 
with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Emmons, financial agent of the Board for the 
past nine years, gave a brief report of his work for the 
biennium. In the two years he has raised $51,337.48 
in cash and advised $131,000 which has been written 
into wills for the General Convention. Also he has 
done valuable work as financial adviser of parishes. 

Dr. Scott presented the pension resolution in 
amended form, which hereafter will limit the payment 


of pensions to retired ministers. or ministers in service 
whose salaries are under $1,000. 

Report of the tellers showed the election of the 
following officers, about seventy ballots being cast: 

For president: Walter H. Macpherson, Illinois. 
Vice-presidents: Robert Cummins, California; Frank 
W. Ballou, District of Columbia; Seth R. Brooks, Mas- 
sachusetts. Trustees for four years: Charles B. Ladd, 
Massachusetts; Fred C. Leining, New York; Ells- 
worth C. Reamon, New York; Carl H. Olson, Ohio; 
Fred B. Perkins, Rhode Island. Trustees for two 
years: Elwood J. Way, District of Columbia; Edgar 
T. Williams, Tennessee. Preacher of the occasional 
sermon: O. Whitman Eames, Massachusetts. Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship: E. Dean Ellenwood, 
Rhode Island; Herbert E. Belden, Connecticut; 
Leroy W. Coons, Massachusetts; Robert W. Hill, 
Massachusetts; Gustave H. Leining, Massachusetts; 
Carl A. Hempel, Massachusetts. Members of the 
Council of the Free Church Fellowship: for six years, 
Victor A. Friend, Massachusetts, Frank Oliver Hall, 
New York, Robert W. Hill, Massachusetts; for two 
years, Robert Killam, New York. 

Only one contest developed. The Rev. Max 
Kapp at the morning session had nominated the Rev. 
Robert Killam for the Council of the Free Church 
Fellowship in place of Dr. John Sayles, who was not 
present, and he was elected 36 to 33. 

The Convention session was followed by a con- 
ference on young people’s work, led by the Rev. Ben 
Hersey of Portland, national president of the Y.P.C.U. 


Banquet for All Universalists and Their Friends 


Tickets were sold with a rush on Friday after- 
noon for the banquet, and the Tower Room at the 
Stevens was crowded. In the emergency one extra 
chair was rushed to every table. Two hundred and 
eighty attended. E. H. L. will tell the story in our 
issue of next week. 

Js Versys 


Seen and Heard in Chicago 


On Saturday morning, the 16th, the Madame 
and I found ourselves at breakfast in northern In- 
diana, an hour out of Chicago. The steward handed 
us The Chicago Tribune, which tended to depress us, 
and the sun came out from behind the clouds and a 
mule team drove by, which tended to cheer us. By 
8.30 we were in the great caravansary where under 
one roof we could find Universalist prayer meetings 
or cocktail bars. We assume the latter and testify 
to the former, and make them both a part of the record 
to indicate the extremes of human experience to be 
found in the great city of Chicago. 


Dr. Brigham is authority for the statement that 
seven thousand, five hundred people are employed by 
the Stevens Hotel, the largest hotel in the world. It 
is situated on thelake front, near the Loop, the famous 
business center of Chicago. Back of it on Wabash 
Avenue, there stands the Y. M. C. A. Hotel, where 
most of the delegates to the Convention of the General 
Sunday School Association stayed. In the Stevens 


one can get his meals at a lunch counter, in a drug 
store, in a public dining-room, or in any number of 
small private dining-rooms such as one finds in con- 
stant use at the Parker House in Boston. 

* * 

Saturday, Sunday, Monday, the delegates and 
visitors kept filtering in. One moment there would 
be no Angus MacLean, the next moment he would 
be sitting in the lobby of the Stevens, just off a train, 
trying to remember if he had had breakfast or not. 
Sunday morning there were no Scotts—Sunday night 
the place was buzzing with them. Prater of Georgia 
came early. 

* * 

Most of the delegates who stayed at the Stevens 
Hotel were on the fourteenth floor, and could easily 
reach one another’s rooms by traveling up the corridor 
a mile or two. At the end of one of these corridors 
were the awe-inspiring numbers 1405-1406, where 
Dr. Etz and the members of the Board met. Watching 
reverently along this corridor one could see Macpher- 
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son or Emmons go by, Lalone shoot past like a streak, 
or Esther Richardson, assistant secretary, cool and 
serene, attending to all the many important things 
that the big men forgot. 


* *K 
Former presidents of the General Convention at 
Chicago were Dr. M. D. Shutter, Dean Lee S. McCol- 
lester, Judge Roger S. Galer, and Dr. Frank D. Adams. 
* * 


The witty Dr. Shutter attended meetings in the 
North Ball Room, South Ball Room, North Assembly 
Hall, South Assembly Hall and West Ball Room, 
then he looked in on reunions in Parlors A, B, C, D, 
and KE, at the Stevens, and finally mounted to the 
Tower Room for a mass meeting. Here he addressed 
Dr. Adams, Dr. Etz, Mr. W. D. Kerr and the editor 
as follows: “‘My seeing this convention reminds me of 
a funeral I attended—not, however, because we are 
dead. The deceased was a respectable gentleman 
and I did the best I could, and then the undertaker 
came forward—a proceeding in strange places to be 
dreaded. In loud tones this undertaker announced: 
‘The friends may now come forward and view the 
corpse in sections.’ ”’ 

* * 

Could anything have been more gracious and 
beautiful than the trying service at the Registration 
Booth by the ladies of the Chicago area? They were 
Mrs. Faye Crandall of Hoopeston, Mrs. Charles 
Hartshorne and Mrs. Alton Shuman of Chicago, and 
Mrs. George F. Brink of Elgin. 

* * 


“There were fifty-seven of us at the Ferry Beach 
dinner Thursday,” said the Rev. Harry Adams Her- 
sey, “and Macpherson, Bennett, Ratcliff, Gardner, 
Chatterton and Mrs. Hersey were the speakers—a fine 
time. And there were twenty-one of us at the Tufts 
dinner Wednesday, and Skinner on the present status 
of the college and Ratcliff on the present status of the 
theological school did good work.” 

* * 


And the editor in person was escorted by the 
manager to the reception given by the president of 
St. Lawrence to the Chicago alumni and the alumni 
attending the convention, Thursday afternoon. 

* * 


Dr. Seelye made many new friends and intensified 
the devotion of old friends by his address and by his 
day by day contacts at Chicago. 

* * 


One of the smallest conventions of the G. S.S. A. 
in years, one of the best convention collections— 
$1,080. Dr. Robert Cummins in charge of raising 
it, Max Kapp, the new president, at the blackboard. 

* * 


Dr. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis, after over half 
a century in the ministry, faces now the unique ex- 
perience of having his chureh picketed by a labor 
group. For three Sundays pickets with signs and ban- 
ners have tried to keep people from attending his 
services, thus doubling his congregation. A new 
union of private chauffeurs, which has fixed a mini- 
mum rate of $125 a month, objects to Dr. Shutter 
paying @ university student who is working his way 
through, $60 a month for part time. Dr. Shutter is 


having some fun out of it. He suggested that the 
treasurer of the church be picketed until he pays Dr. 
Shutter the $1,250 a month which the union claims he 
is getting. 

* * 

Mrs. van Schaick served as emergency pianist 
when no one else seemed to be available. 

* * 

Room 5 on the third floor of the Stevens Hotel, 
occupied by the Universalist Publishing House with 
a large display of books, pamphlets, free literature, 
and G. S. S. A. materials, was a popular assembly 
place. Miss Dora Brown, however, who was in 
charge, had a hard time finding owners for coats and 
hats when she was ready to lock up. 

* co 


Mrs. Mary Slaughter Scott, former field worker 
for the General Sunday School Association and now 
wife of Dr. Scott of Peoria, received warm congratu- 
lations upon the centennial edition of The State Mes- 
senger, the Illinois state paper of which she is editor. 
Thirty-two pages, twenty-six cuts, and well prepared 
text told the story of Universalism in Illinois for the 
past century. 

* * 

Mrs. G. H. Ulrich of Outlaws Bridge, North 
Carolina, was speaking to the Mission Circle of Wash- 
ington, D. C., while her husband was making his 
appeal to the Chicago Convention. With her four 
little boys, she visited her brothers and sisters in 
Baltimore while her husband was in Chicago. When 
her old colored nurse in Baltimore heard that the 
‘little Becky” that she cared for might be left alone 
during the convention, she sent word for her to bring 
her four boys to Baltimore and she would care for 
them. 

* * 

Dr. George Cross Baner of Akron, with Mrs. 
Charles Olin and Mrs. Cyrus Thornton of his parish, 
was approaching a railroad crossing at Crestline, Ohio, 
Monday morning, Oct. 18, on his way to the conven- 
tion, driving his own car, in a pouring rain. The red 
signals suddenly flashed before him, and when he 
applied his brakes the car skidded and they turned 
over in a ditch. Dr. Baner suffered a sprained 
shoulder, and the ladies severe bruises, but none was 
seriously hurt. The car was considerably damaged, 
but after temporary repairs proceeded to Chicago. 

* * 


Shall we list all of the people mentioned to fill 
the position of General Superintendent, most of whom 
did not know they were in the running? Dr. Frank 
D. Adams, Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson, the Rev. 
Ellsworth C. Reamon, Dr. Seth Rogers Brooks, Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, the Rev. Stanley Manning. 

* * 


Miss Virginia Clark of Portsmouth, N. H., sister 
of Mrs. Frank B. Chatterton and a delegate from the 
Portsmouth parish, was operated upon late Wednes- 
day afternoon at St. Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, for 
appendicitis, by Dr. Edward C. Holmblad. With 
Mr. and Mrs. Chatterton she had left Portsmouth 
Sunday, October 17, after service, by automobile. 
The party stayed in Woodstock, Canada, Monday 
night and reached the Stevens Hotel Tuesday night. 
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Miss Clark was taken ill that night and her life was 
saved by prompt action. She is doing well. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chatterton are remaining in Chicago for the 
present. 

*k Ox 

Seeing Emerson Hugh Lalone gathering up the 
hymn books after a service, the long, virile, human 
individual who is president of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, unlimbered himself, gathered up an armful and 
carried them to the Publishing House room, to the 
utter amazement of several young theologues who 
have not yet learned that it is as natural to this col- 
lege head to help a friend as it is for him to wear his 
academic robes. 

* * 

Of the 2,995 members of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Massachusetts has 1,205, 
Illinois 598 and New York 422. The organization 
spends between thirty and thirty-one thousand dollars 
a year. 

* * 

Ladd and Tebbetts were the first ones back from 
Oak Park. They started directly after the occasional 
sermon and arrived at the Stevens Hotel at 10.20 
p. m. They reported the large church practically 
full, and an impressive service and sermon. It was 
after eleven when the crowd came wandering home. 
Some headed without delay for bed, some went to 
eat, and some to make political medicine until a new 
day came in under a dying moon. 

* * 


The latest suggestion about the position of General 
Superintendent is to set up an ad interim commission 
to perform the duties of the office, which might con- 
sist of Dr. Macpherson, president, Dr. Etz, pastor at 
Newark, Mr. Reamon, pastor at Syracuse and member 
of the Board, with secretarial help. Dr. Etz will 
serve as General Superintendent until January 1, 
1988. 

* * 

“The best things at the Convention,’ said one 
Southern delegate, “‘are the devotional services of the 
Rey. Laura Bowman Galer and the playing of Harmon 
Gehr on the violin.’”’ Whether best or not, those who 
attended found the services refreshing and inspiring. 
The high note of the opening service was not a false 
promise, but the high level was kept throughout. 

* * 


After Wednesday night, the General Convention 
moved from the third floor ball rooms and assembly 
rooms to ‘‘the upper chamber,” a tower room with a 
magnificent view, reached by taking the elevators 
to the twenty-fifth story and transferring there to the 
tower elevator for three stories more. 

* * 

Sentiment was strong for a convention in Wash- 
ington in 1939 and one in Boston in 1941 to celebrate 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of John Murray. 

* * 


Charles Hutchinson of Chicago, banker and 
philanthropist, former president of the General Con- 
vention, made an indelible mark upon Chicago. Man 
after man testified that had it not been for Hutchinson 
there never would have been the magnificent develop- 
ment of the lake front which the delegates looked out 


upon every day from their meeting place. He kept 
at the city fathers. He gave generously. The Art 
Institute especially was his child. 

* * 


Georgene Bowen took many parties to Hull 
House, with its memories of Jane Addams and its 
illustration of the good that man can do for his fellow 
maha 

F * * 

Twenty ministers met in the Publishing House 
Headquarters Wednesday night to talk about the 
office of General Superintendent, the kind of man who 
ought to be secured to fill the place, the possibilities 
of the superintendency in the Universalist Church. 

* * 


Weather—Saturday, partly overcast; Sunday, 
dark with rain in afternoon; Monday, rain; Tuesday, 
mist and fog followed by heavy rain; Wednesday, 
clearing, fair, light clouds, some sunshine, a wonderful 
moon over the lake; Thursday, light at sunrise, then 
mist, dark clouds, and finally rain; Friday, cloudy. 

* * 


Total registration for all conventions: Monday 
night 195, Tuesday night 280, Wednesday night 330, 
Thursday night 350. Final, 380. 

* * 


Louis Annin Ames of New York, expected early 
Wednesday, was detained by an accident to the loco- 
motive of his train, which left the rails at Moscow, 
N. Y., and went down an embankment. No one was 
hurt, but the long-time member of the Finance Com- 
mittee went hungry for some hours. 

* * 


There was loud laughter at the expense of the 
editor of the Leader when the question of changes in 
the laws of fellowship came up. The editor objected 
to consideration without having a chance to read the 
changes proposed, whereupon Harry Adams Hersey 
said that if the editor had not had such an opportunity, 
he was the one man in the denomination who lacked it, 
as the Leader had published the recommendations for 
weeks. 

* * 

Mr. Emmons at the Convention was exhibiting 
proudly the following message from the Albanian 
minister at Washington to Prof. Arthur I. Andrews, 
head of our Institute of World Affairs: “Will you do 
me the favor of sending me a short biographical 
sketch and a photograph of yourself? My Government 
asked me for a list of the ten best friends of Albania 
in this country, with the intent of including them in 
a book about to be published on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Albanian independence. You come well within this 
category, and I hope you will do me the pleasure of 
answering at your earliest convenience.” 

* * 

The editor and his wife were released from the 
hotel for an hour on Thursday afternoon, and visited 
the Field Natural History Museum, the gift of Mar-- 
shall Field. Great as are the exhibits, greater is the 
skill and courage represented in securing them, the art 
in the mounting of them and the public spirit that 
made it all possible. . 
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Hymns of the Spirit | 
A Review of the Services of Worship 
James Luther Adams 


WENTY-THREE years have elapsed since the 
T publication by the Beacon Press of the “Hymn 
and Tune Book,’ issued just before the be- 
ginning of the World War. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the significance of the publication of that 
hymnal and of the services of worship included in it. 
Prior to its publication, public worship in the liberal 
churches, as well as in most of the non-liturgical 
churches in America, was in a chaotic condition. The 
appearance of the “Hymn and Tune Book” repre- 
sented a pioneering venture of the first magnitude, and 
the book is still in advance of what exists in most of 
the other churches in America. Since its appearance, 
the services in it have been adopted by the majority 
of our churches and, as a result, the character of 
our worship has gained markedly in dignity and 
reality. 

In the intervening twenty-three years prolonged 
and serious attention has been given on all sides to 
the meaning and function of public worship. Not 
only a whole new literature on the subject has appeared, 
but many experiments and changes in practice have 
also been ventured. Along with these developments 
there has arisen a new attitude towards worship, at 
least new for many liberals, an attitude which looks 
upon it as constituting something more than a mere 
residue of traditional religious practice, something 
more than an “exercise” leading up to the sermon. 
For some people, this change is the result of a new 
appreciation of worship as an art, for others the change 
bespeaks an increasing esteem for worship as a com- 
munal (and not merely ministerial) religious act in- 
volving an experience which is indispensable for the 
maintenance of religious living and for the achievement 
of religious maturity. 

“Hymns of the Spirit” and the new orders of 
worship included in it will unquestionably be hailed 
as another pioneering landmark. The commission 
which has edited the book has shown itself sensitive 
to the persistent demand that the church “shall 
express in language familiar to the modern man the 
religious point of view which he holds.”” At the same 
time, they have been cautiously aware of the dangers 
which in some quarters attend that demand. They 
have been determined that the dignity and beauty 
which have characterized the traditional worship of 
the church shall be retained, and yet they have also 
been resolute in their intention that the worship of our 
churches shall be suffused with that spirit of con- 
temporaneity and vigor which characterizes prophetic 
religion in all ages. Relying thus upon both tradition 
and experiment, they have presented us with a col- 
lection of orders of worship which combines both the 
generally-esteemed features of the older types of 
worship in the liberal heritage and those innovations 
and improvements of more than passing value which 
have been made in the present century among Uus. 
Here are to be found both the cherished riches of the 


| majestic liturgical literature of the past and the 


fresh, and even audacious, accents of men who are 
living with their contemporaries. Here we find re- 
minders of the squalor of slum and mart, but also har- 
bingers of “time’s fair issue” and the loftier race to 
come. Personal piety and the devoutness of the loyal 
churchman will find satisfaction and enrichment 
here, but the social vision of an awakened Church is 
also given a clarion voice. When we add to this im- 
posing list of virtues the consideration that the ser- 
vices reflect a rare sense of artistic taste and a care- 
fully-thought-out theory of worship, its nature and 
its elements, we may begin to realize why it is dif- 
ficult to estimate the potential significance of the pub- 
lication of this book. It must not be thought, how- 
ever, that these orders of worship represent or favor 
a new orthodoxy, either as to the intellectual formula- 
tion or the liturgical expression of our religious con- 
victions. For God’s plenty is here. As the editors 
point out, “familiarity with noble forms of worship 
gained through repeated use of an established proced- 
ure contributes much to the value and effectiveness of 
the customary Sunday-morning service.” But ‘“‘the 
services printed here give opportunity for such famil- 
iarity, combined with a variety and flexibility which it 
is hoped will greatly enrich the religious life of the 
churches using them.” 

The book contains sixteen complete services of 
worship, at least two distinctly different patterns of 
worship are provided, and a number of types of ser- 
vice may be constructed from the materials here of- 
fered. There is very little duplication of material in 
the sixteen services, and a goodly number of elements 
that will be new to many are also presented. Five of 
the services are definitely theistic in character, four 
of them are of a more ethical and general nature, and 
there are five services for special days, i. e., Christmas, 
Easter, Spring Festival, Thanksgiving or Harvest 
Festival, and Peace Sunday. The book contains also 
sixteen different litanies, 154 prayers and collects 
(material drawn from a great variety of sources, all 
the way from the Liturgy of Malabar to the Jewish 
Union Prayer Book and the prayers of R. L. Stevenson 
and Walter Rauschenbusch), numerous doxologies, 
offertory sentences, ascriptions, chants and chorales, 
and seventy-eight selections for responsive reading. 
And withal two communion services, a longer and a 
shorter one, and a service of confirmation or admis- 
sion to church membership are included for good 
measure. Much of this material is given added useful- 
ness and interest by a single-column arrangement and 
attractive, readable type, and by excellently-arranged 
indexes, such as an index of the sources of prayers, 
collects, and litanies, an index of responsive readings 
and their sources, and topical indexes for the prayers 
and the readings. 

The enterprise as well as the wisdom of the editors 
becomes evident when we compare the new services 
with those included in the “Hymn and Tune Book.”’ 
People who have liked and become attached to the old 
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services will find much here that will be familiar and 
will please them. Not only the broad patterns of the 
old services but also much of the actual material has 
been retained. On the other hand, people who for one 
reason or another have realized ‘‘dimin shing returns” 
from the old services will find that the bulk of the 
material here is new, for if the new services do not 
represent an entire departure from ancient practice, 
they do constitute a radical revision of it. 

Something of the elements and the patterns of 
these new services may be indicated here even though 
detailed comment is not possible. In an address given 
this summer at the Isles of Shoals, Dr. Von Ogden 
Vogt, minister of the First Church in Chicago, pre- 
sented a theory of the “acts of worship” which we take 
the liberty of using here in order to present the more 
intelligibly the principal features of the new services. 
The service may begin with opening sentences, such 
as many of us are accustomed to, or with an introit, 
a chorale, or a hymn, to be followed, as in the old ser- 
vices, by an invocation and-or exhortation. This 
opening part of the service has been described by Dr. 
Vogt as the ‘‘act of attention.” That is, it should arouse 
the worshiper’s interest and turn his thoughts towards 
the divine or the universal. 

This ‘‘act of attention’ is succeeded by the “act 
of penitence,’ a prayer designed for both minister 
and congregation, followed by the Lord’s Prayer. 
This prayer of penitence is not the same in any two 
of the principal orders of worship; and it is printed, 
like all other material to be read by the congregation, 
in large, heavy type. In a number of these prayers are 
to be found specific and penetrating expressions of re- 
sponsibility for social injustice, which give meaning 
and sincerity to more general pledges of devout obe- 
dience for the time to come. 

The “act of penitence” is followed in the general 
pattern of these services by an “act of praise,” that is, 
a hymn, an anthem, or a responsive reading. The re- 
sponsive readings are selected from a much wider 
range of sources than appears in any book of like 
standard hitherto published. A generous draft is, of 
course, made upon the Scriptures and the Apocrypha, 
but there is also a group of twenty-three readings from 
non-biblical sources, ranging from St. Francis of 
Assisi and Thomas a Kempis to Thomas Carlyle, 
L. P. Jacks, and Rollo Russell (“Psalms of the West’). 
The responsive reading is followed by an ascription, 
which in five of the services is printed with music for 
congregational usage. 

Next follow the materials that represent a survey 
of the major concerns of the common life. This part 
of the service constitutes the “act of recollection’’ as 
expressed through the Scripture lessons, the litany, 
and the prayers. If there are two lessons, a chorale 
or chant may be sung between them. Following the 
Scripture, a litany is provided. Sixteen different 
litanies are given; two of them are from the English 
Unitarian “Orders of Worship,” three of them were 
adapted from the ‘‘Hymn and Tune Book,” four or 
five of them are from contemporary liberal church 
usages, and the rest were compiled by the commis- 
sions. These litanies carry out the general scheme 
of the book: they are cast in a modern and prophetic 
idiom and give ample emphasis again to the social 


implications of religion. Following the litany, or the 
Scripture lesson if the litany is not used, is the place | 
for the free prayer by the minister which may or may 
not be followed by the collects and prayers. After — 
these a sanctus or chant may be sung. Four or five 
collects or prayers appear in each service. Among 
them at least one in each service is of a pungent social | 
or political character. An additional selection of — 
prayers is to be found in a separate section of the | 
book, making a total, as we have said, of 154 prayers. 
A goodly number of these come from contemporary 
Unitarian sources. In these prayers as well as in the | 
litanies and the other newly composed or adapted | 
materials of the services, the phrasing is beautifully © 
and effectively cadenced and the diction is noble and | 
luminous. And yet, however beautiful the cadence and 
the diction, they carry slings and arrows. There is 
none of the frictionless sway and ‘‘sentiment”’ of the 
piety of escape, for the language is sufficiently direct 
and specific to point the accusing finger, ‘““Thou art 
the man.”’ A constant source of surprise and satis- 
faction is the frequent deletion of threadbare liturgi- 
cal idiom or recasting of outmoded theological lan- 
guage. It would be possible on the basis of these re- 
visions to determine with some accuracy the character- 
istic features of the theology, both theist and humanist, 
of the present generation of religious liberals. In other 
words, the new language has a functional as well as a 
literary significance. Despite the careful editing, 
however, the effect of certain of these idioms, old or 
new, has been unfortunately weakened by fortuitous 
repetition in the same service. One notes also oc- 
casional abrupt shifts from the third to the second 
person and from the petitionary to the declarative, 
didactic mood. But these defects are minor and in- 
frequent. 

After the “‘act of recollection’”’ comes the offertory, 
followed by a prayer. Dr. Vogt has called this section 
the “act of dedication or consecration.”’ The service 
preceding the sermon is then concluded by a hymn, and 
the entire service ends with the usual hymn and 
benediction. 

Reference has been made to two services in the 
group presented, as being of a different pattern from 
the rest. These two services, by omitting some ma- 
terials provided in the others, make room for an ele- 
ment that will be novel to many, namely, an “‘act of 
affirmation,” the repetition by the “congregation 
standing” of a statement of common faith or of unit- 
ing convictions. One of these “affirmations” is theistic 
and the other is humanistic. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, these two services which make a place for 
this “act of affirmation” represent a more complete 
pattern of religious experience than the others. The 
service thus provides an opportunity for a congrega- 
tional expression of commitment, an “act of worship” 
which elicits a powerful climax of affirmation that 
touches mind and heart and will. This “act of af- 
firmation” with the other “acts’’ mentioned gives to 
these services the universality and comprehensiveness 
that we associate with high religion in all times and 
places. 

To surmise where difficulties may emerge in the 
use of these services would be premature. Perhaps 
the actual wealth of material may itself cause em- 
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barrassment. Certainly, ministers will have to be 
alert to avoid overloading or overlengthening the 
services. Care must be taken to select from the 
materials offered, especially in the first part of the 
services and after the Scripture lesson. Indeed, an 
effective use of the material will require intelligent 
experimentation and a “feeling” for the art of worship. 
The minister will have to exercise imagination and 
skill in modifying these services and adjusting them to 
ceremonial usages suitable to the physical resources 
and consistent with the liturgical traditions of his own 
church. Nevertheless, if congregations as well as 
ministers will take the trouble to become familiar 
with the new or strange material presented here, much 
of it for the first time anywhere, they will be richly 
rewarded for their pains. Indeed, it may be hoped that 
the theists will occasionally venture to use a human- 
ist service. The worst harm that could result from 
such a venture would be that the humanists might in 
turn follow suit. 

Whatever the difficulties, and they must be 
expected and resolutely, patiently, dealt with, no one 
can fail to be impressed with the outstanding features 
of these new services. They are devised according to 
a well-considered theory of public worship and its 
perennial themes, the material is selected on the basis 
of both liturgical experience and seasoned taste and 
taken from a wider range of literature than has ever 
before been accessible to us, persistent emphasis is 
given to the social reponsibilities of the Church and to 
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the social implications of liberal religion (an emphasis 
which appears in the prayers and collects, the hymns, 
the litanies, and the responsive readings), a fresh and 
vigorous expression is given throughout to the uni- 
versal “notes” of personal religion and to the modern 
interpretation of it, and, by no means least in sig- 
nificance, new elements. are provided which give the 
congregation added opportunity for participation in 
the acts of worship. Thus personal piety is not neg- 
lected, but on the contrary enriched by this service 
book; yet it is recognized as insufficient in itself and 
requiring social vision and action. Anyone who par- 
ticipates in these services with conviction will expect 
the priest to be also a prophet. 

We have written only of the services. The 
hymns reveal the same breadth of vision, the same vi- 
tality and sincerity of idiom, and the same high level 
and consistency of taste, as are evident in the services. 
Is there not, then, reason for believing that the pub- 
lication of this book, “Hymns of the Spirit,” is one of 
the significant products of twentieth-century liberal- 
ism? It makes increasingly attractive and possible a 
worship for the modern man, who on the one hand 
wishes to achieve intellectual and emotional integ- 
rity and on the other deeply needs and desires com- 
munal participation in the religious acts of awareness, 
penitence, and praise, of recollection, affirmation, and 
rededication, in the presence of him unto whom all 
desires are known and from whom no secrets are 
hid. 


The Liberal Church and Higher Education 


Willard L. Johnson 


N days not so long past the Church dominated the 
fields of art, business, politics and education. 
Indeed, so complete was the domination, one 

wonders how much of art and education there would 
be today had it not been for the initiative and or- 
ganization of the Church. 

Now that domination is gone; the retreat of re- 
ligion is well-nigh complete. In the field of education 
the Church college must now be designated “the 
Church related college.’ Most Church colleges are 
municipal in fact, if not in name; students attend be- 
cause of proximity, not because of religious compul- 
sions. Some of these colleges are being granted direct 
tax aid; most are supported by the surrounding citi- 
zenry or by private endowments. 

Of course, orthodox Church control, in the mod- 
ern world, simply could not continue. On the other 
hand there is much doubt that present day controls 
are much improvement over Church control, but they 
at least are more consistent with the present society. 
Control, whether by stocks and bonds, by business 
men who know little about education, or by politicians 
who know less about the theory and technique of 
learning, is essentially productive of the same limi- 
tations to freedom which the Church exerted over 
education. Both limit the bounds of criticism, for 
both are interested in preserving a status quo. Indeed, 
there may be some correlation. As Professor John 
Commons said, “It was not religion,—it was capital- 
ism that governed Christian colleges.” 


Despite this transfer of nominal control, with its 
similar results, the one certain difference is the com- 
plete loss of religion from the university curriculum. 
Moreover, the regrettable feature is that nothing has 
been substituted for the interpretation of life which 
religion, in more or less adequate measure, gave. 

The great majority of students who attend 
school after high school graduation complete their 
courses without a solitary subject, or series of sub- 
jects, which might be a substitute for the earlier re- 
ligious courses. They consistently lack natural science, 
philosophy and social science. There are thousands 
of young people who attend vocational schools where 
the words “science” and “philosophy” are virtually 
unknown. Thousands more attend colleges with 
highly-specialized curricula—commerce, music, agri- 
culture, engineering, and medicine, among others,— 
without any significant courses in philosophy, history, 
sociology, economics, or fundamental science. If 
science is pursued it becomes specialized for engineer- 
ing, medicine, or the vocation involved. If by chance 
the student is exposed to a social science or philosophy, 
the dose is usually too slight to have any effect. 

The students about whom there has been much 
lamentation, those who have “lost their religion,” 
whose orthodoxy has been ruined or shaken, are fewer 
in numbers than we have been led to believe. The 
unfortunate thing for the liberal Church is that it has 
not been able to give these disillusioned students an 
interpretation of religion which aligns itself with their 
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skepticism and confusion. More than being unfor- 
tunate for the Church, it is a tragedy for the students, 
for they often go through post-college life with no 
religious ideals, or, worse, revert to the authoritarian 
Churches, where they may interpret religion as 
“pure poetry,’ an esthetic experience and nothing 
more. ‘ 
College leaders are frankly worried about the 
situation. Some of them introduce special courses 
into the curriculum dealing with the history and 
sources of religion. It hardly need be said that these 
courses are not effective, for their appeal is, in the 
main, orthodox. Other colleges employ guidance 
leaders who are expected to furnish life interpreta- 
tions to curious students. Very few of these students 
are satisfied with the few moments which the average 
busy counselor can give. 

Some colleges are encouraging the establishment 
of denominational centers on or near the campus. 
An attractive minister preaches ‘sermons for stu- 
dents” in a beautiful church, but few loyalties are 
actually maintained except in those who would be 
saved without such a church. The actual failure of 
these church centers is chiefly due to two things: (1) 
the minister usually attempts to hold his own people 
“en masse” by group methods, and (2) the minister 
does not guide those who actually need counsel by 
personal methods into the type of religious experi- 
ence they need. The adjustment is not realistic or 
personal. 

Then there is the school of thought headed by 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which is perturbed by the lack of 
unification in the modern university. They insist that 
the empirical method coupled with the vocationalism 
and specialization of our colleges results in educational 
chaos. Their remedy usually consists of a proposed 
unification about the classics and metaphysics. 

President Hutchins says: “Truth is everywhere 
the same. Without theology or metaphysics a uni- 
fied university cannot exist.” Therefore he suggests 
a universal curriculum based on the classics, rhetoric, 
logic, grammar, and mathematics for the first stage 
of learning, and on metaphysics, natural science, and 
the social sciences for ‘‘the higher learning.” This 
proposed solution has been criticized at many points,— 
for its backward looking “medievalism,”’ its failure to 
provide for individual differences, and for its sharp 
divergence from the experimental method. 

The significance of the tendency for the liberal 
Church is twofold: (1) its backward look gives too 
much suggestion and validity to the reversion of some 
moderns to the retreat of Roman Catholicism, and 
(2) although some parts of the curriculum have 
medieval characteristics there is an emphasis upon 
philosophy which should bring more students to a 
critical analysis of their own religion, and there is no 
devaluation of the social sciences. 

This emphasis on the social sciences by both 
schools suggests the one point at which the Church 
and the university can and should walk hand in hand. 
The Church will continue to function more and more 
effectively in the realm of social ideals and objectives. 
The university is building a body of theory and fact 
for society and its operation. The two functions 


naturally supplement each other, and should be es- 
pecially capitalized by the liberal Church. 

Despite capitalist controls the university is do- 
ing an important work in the realm of social problems. 
Many universities are specializing in the field of in- 
ternational relations; economics and history depart- 
ments are becoming increasingly realistic in this field. 
A few colleges are functioning in the spheres of labor 
leadership, co-operatives, farm tenancy, and human 
relations. As a result some students are being led to a 
position which is definitely critical of the society in 
which they live. True, not enough of them have 
these characteristics, but the number is not insignifi- 
cant. 

At this point the liberal Church may well make 
its most effective approach. These critical students, 
for instance, know that war is unintelligent, having 
learned well their history and economics; the liberal 
Church should appeal to them to assist in promoting 
an organized, ethical approach to the problem of 
peace. Or, college classes and discussions are leading 
many students to the belief that our economic system 
is chaotic and contradictory; the liberal Church 
should insist that these students co-operate with the 
Church, an organization which is trying to formulate 
the ideals and objectives for a humane and modern 
social order. 

If the student sees that the Church is adding the 
next steps of constructive reformation to the social 
criticism which his college has given him he will, more 
often than not, find a validation for religion which 
will prevent him from going to the esthetic inter- 
pretation or from continuing to think of religion in 
terms of his childish orthodoxy, and therefore re- 
maining aloof from the Church. 

From this field of ethical compulsions and ideal- 
ism the student will begin to see the possibility of a 
realistic religion which is not out of harmony with 
his scientific method and his metaphysical conclusions. 
Gradually he will build again a faith that will function 
for life and its problems. But he will not reach these 
conclusions unassisted. The liberal minister must 
make plain the social and philosophic message of the 
free Church, and then by tactful but unceasing labor 
guide students as individuals into that kind of re- 
ligion which they desire and will accept. 


* * * 


BIRD FRIENDS OF MAN 


Until a few years ago, thousands of robins wintered in the 
thick woods along Choctawhatchee Bay in northwest Florida. 
They feasted on the millions of bugs and insects that prey on 
vegetation. 

A few winters ago hunters decided that robins—enough of 
them—made good pot-pies and stews. They went at night to 
the robin roosts and killed thousands of the birds, knocking them 
off into bags. In one patch of vine-tangled woods where the rob- 
ins roosted low, ten thousand were killed. 

Now very few robins are seen in this section of Florida. — 
Those who do stop are on their way north and only tarry for a 
day ortwo. The result is that bugs and insects of all kinds have 
multiplied to an alarming exetnt. They eat vegetation that man 
tries to raise for his family; they swarm in the houses. Everybody 
has to use quantities of insect powder to keep the bugs out of the 
houses.—Our Dumb Animals. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day ' 


Theme for the Month—Pathways to God 
Marion L. Ulmer 


THE SEARCH FOR GOD 
Monday, November 1 


Man’s Age-Long Search for God 


Thou hast made us for thyself and our hearts are restless 
until they rest in thee. (St. Augustine.) 

Through the ages, man’s most earnest quest has been to find 
God. Far back in primitive history, man’s concern about the 
Life behind and within his world was deep and genuine. In 
storm and in fire, in grief and in joy, he saw the act of a Being 
greater than himself, sometimes to be feared, sometimes to be 
adored, always to be held in awe. 

What a long road men have traveled from the beliefs and 
gropings of those olden days to the concept Jesus held! What a 
long road men must travel still, until they attain the heights he 
reached—until we learn to attain that wholeness of life which 
Jesus meant when he said “‘Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.”’ 


Read Psalm 90 : 1. 


Prayer: Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all 
desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the 
thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy holy Spirit, that 
we may perfectly love Thee, and worthily magnify Thy holy 
name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

(Gregorian Sacramentary.) 


Tuesday, November 2 


Can We Believe in God? 


The problem of evil has always baffled men. Can we be- 
lieve God rules in a world where suffering and sorrow and tragedy 
exist? Can He be the good God Jesus called our Father? 

What is your definition of evil? Is it the natural events, 
flood, fire, earthquake, tornado, or are these things we must learn 
to control, to avoid, or to accept? 

Is evil selfishness, indifference, hypocrisy? 
will within us? 

Whatever our definition of evil, we do not know the answer 
to its presence in the world. We must learn that this is the 
kind of world for a race of growing human beings, a world cal- 
culated, through their experiences in it, to make them strong, 
wise, tender, good—not children, but men! 


Is it the evil 


I see the wrong that round me lies, 
I feel the guilt within; 

I feel, with groan and travail-cries, 
The world confess its sin. 


Yet, in the maddening maze of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 
To one fixed trust my spirit clings; 
I know that God is good. 
(John Greenleaf Whittier.) 


Read Job. 3 : 20-23. 


Prayer: O Eternal God, though Thou art not such as we 
ean see with our eyes or touch with our hands, yet grant us this 
day a clear conviction of Thy reality and power. Amen. 


Wednesday, November 3 


Do You Really Want God? 


Do you really want the way of life which is God’s way for 
the world? 


Do you really want a universe of moral Tow where ‘‘whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap’”’ applies to yourself 
as well as to your neighbor? 

Do you really want a moral law higher than the laws of 
earth, a law which makes no exceptions and plays no favorites? 

Do you really want a world which men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit will make free of prejudice and oppression and 
greed? 

Do you really want to believe that your personality is a 
flame from the Eternal Spark, and that it will never go out? 

If you do not, you are not in earnest about your desire for 
God. 

If you do, you should begin today to live as though you did! 


Read Matthew 7 : 1-5. 


Prayer: O Heavenly Father, we have loved Thee, but not 
enough. We have sought Thee, but not diligently. We have 
seen but not perceived. We have heard but not understood. 
We have hoped for things heavenly, but clung to things of earth, 
and our hearts have been far from Thee, the Holy One. Draw 
them now in mercy unto Thyself, O God, we pray in deep hu- 
mility. Amen. 

(From ‘‘Prayers Ancient and Modern.’’) 


Thursday, November 4 


Can We Find God? 


If we cannot find God, it is perhaps because He is at home, 
and we are abroad; He is ready for us, while we are too busy to at- 
tendto Him. (W. R. Inge.) 

“Can we really find God?” is a frequent question. Through 
the ages, man has cried ‘‘My soul thirsteth for the living God.” 
“Q that I knew where I might find Him!’ Can we find 
God? 

Finite and limited as we are, how can we understand the 
God of the starry spaces, that God whose universe stretches far 
beyond our concept of time and space, in whose hand are the 
depths and heights and all between? 

Though we know Him as the God who is far, we also believe 
in the God who is near, not only the High and Lofty One of the 
far-flung interstellar spaces, but the Indwelling Spirit, the life- 
giving presence, our Father. 

So we define God not only in terms which speak of majesty 
and infinity, but as our Father, Eternal Love, the Great Com- 
panion of our Way. 


Read Deuteronomy 4 : 29. 


Prayer: Maker and Lover of beauty, we adore Thee for 
the splendor of the universe. Help us to use its wonders and its 
loveliness as an open door through which we shall enter into 
the imperishable beauty of Thy Kingdom. Amen. 

(From ‘Prayers Ancient and Modern.’’) 


Friday, November 5 


Faith, a Pathway 


O world, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 
And on the inward vision close the eyes, 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world and had no chart, 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 
(George Santayana.) 
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Jesus said, ‘“No man hath seen God at any time.” 

How, then, shall we know God? We seek Him along many 
paths, but there is no knowledge of God apart from faith. 

There are two kinds of knowledge; one is knowing, the other 
is knowing about. Knowing about is a matter of facts; knowing 
is a matter of experience. By this test, do you know God? Do 
you know Him by fellowship, by communion? Is your life a firm 
structure built upon a sure foundation? Such a life is built on a 
rock. The storms will come and beat upon it—Jesus did not 
predict for that structure immunity from the elements—but the 
house will not fall. For the foundation of that house is faith, 


Read Matthew 17 : 20. 


Prayer: O Lord, by Thy Spirit, move in our very beings, 
that we may see Thee in everything that is, that we may hear 
Thy voice speaking more clearly than all voices, and feel Thy 
presence in every movement and experience. Amen. 

(From “Prayers, Ancient and Modern.’’) 


Saturday, November 6 
The Pathway of Pain 


When my spirit was overwhelmed within me, then thou 
knewest my path. Psalm 142 :3. 


The road to the discovery of God will not always lead us 
along the smooth highway and by the shores of peaceful waters. 
Sometimes it will be a pathway of pain. 

After his troublous experiences—misfortunes which would 
have killed the faith of a lesser man—Job could say to God, “I 
have heard of Thee by the hearing of the ear: but now mine eye 
seeth Thee.” 

Jesus on the cross cried, “My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
me?” but close upon that poignant cry came the words “Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 

Christian song bears its testimony to the closer walk with 
God which suffering brings. ‘So, by my woes, to be nearer, 
my God, to Thee,’ sang Sarah Adams. And the brave Scottish 
preacher, George Matheson, could say ‘‘O joy, that seekest me 
through pain, I cannot close my heart to thee.” 

We, too, can find the Great Companion along the pathway 
of pain. He is there, if our eyes are open to see. 


Read Psalm 23. 


Prayer: God of the Way, grant that when our path is 
darkened and our spirit overwhelmed, we may yet be aware of 
Thy presence, closer to us than breathing, nearer than hands or 
feet. Amen. 


Sunday, November 7 
The Path of Leadership 
And thou shalt be to him as God. Exodus 4 : 16. 


What a world of meaning these ancient words contain for all 
in places of leadership! Are you a teacher, a minister, a Scout 
leader, a parent? Is there someone to whom your life may reveal 
the meaning of Christian living? It is a sobering and a thrilling 
thought that there is a young life measuring itself by ours. 

When we become aware of this, we know that for us there 
can be but one standard of measurement—the Christ must 
ever stride ahead, our radiant guide, his gloriously impossible 
challenge ever ours: “‘Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father 
in heaven is perfect.” 

So, striving, failing, striving again, we may come to attain 
some measure of his Godlike patience and insight and love! 


Read Luke 17 : 1-4. 


Prayer: God of the ages, who through Thy church dost 
teach us the meaning and the way of noble living, we thank Thee 
for the great and good in every generation who have brought 
Thy message to the world. With earnest hearts, we pray to 
be worthy of our heritage. May we be true followers of Thy Son 
in whose spirit we seek to live. Amen. 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 
Fred C. Leining 


NIVERSALISTS of New York State held their 112th annual 
sessions in Cortland, which advertises its location as the 
spot where the seven valleys meet. It was therefore a city cen- 
trally located, and the delegations from every section made it 
one of the largest attended conventions. Binghamton, Syracuse, 
Dolgeville and Oneonta led in this feature. The sessions, begin- 
ning on Monday, October 4, and ending with the banquet on 
October 7, provided most helpful programs, and the common 
conclusion was that Universalists of the Empire State had held 
one of their best conventions. 

The Cobblestone Universalist church for three years has 
been preparing for this event, and in every sense of the word the 
church was ready for the visitors. This Convention Week was 
regarded as the final event of a centennial year. Echoes of the 
celebration were in the opening service on Monday evening when 
the Rev. Edward C. Downey, pastor, gave an historical address. 
and Mrs. Grace B. Buck directed the candlelight service in 
memory of illustrious Universalist laymen and clergymen. 

The thirtieth annual session of the State Sunday School As- 
sociation began on Tuesday morning, with the Rev. H. E. Peters 
of Floral Park, president of the Association, in charge. The 
business of the organization received first consideration, and 
then came the conferences on the general theme, ““The Junior 
Approach to Religion.’’ Prof. Lynn E. Brown of the Cortland 
Normal School emphasized the use of the lantern in the worship 
service for juniors and making the Biblical stories alive by 
dramatic presentation. Miss Eleanor Cunliffe of the Cortland 
Presbyterian church gave a similar emphasis as she discussed the 
methods, materials and projects of junior work, calling attention 
particularly to the need of the dramatic in presenting the ap- 
peal for the Christian cause in foreign lands. The third conference 
was led by Mrs. E. C. Reamon of Syracuse, stressing the im- 
mediate need of programs on world friendship. ‘Raising chil- 
dren strong in friendliness to other nations,’’ said Mrs. Reamon, 
‘Gs the strongest effort that we can make toward world peace.” 
She also advocated the policy of children in church schools 
writing to children in the Japanese Universalist churches as an 
aid to international friendship. 

The banquet was served in the vestry of the Universalist 
church, with a capacity attendance. Dr. Fred C. Leining, in his 
remarks, said: ‘““The greatest endowment and protection ior the 
future that a church can have, is not in stocks, bonds and mort- 
gages, but in a large church school of youngsters.’’ He then made 
an appeal for pledges and contributions to the work of the State 
Sunday School Association, and the total was $135. The speaker 
of the evening was the Rev. Frank S. Mead of Nutley, N. J., a 
member of the editorial staff of The Christian Century. In his ad- 
dress on ‘‘What’s the Use?’’ he reported conditions in Europe, 
China and Japan as he saw them in his tour of last summer. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, Mrs. E. C. 
Reamon, Syracuse; vice-president, the Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, 
Middleport; secretary, Mrs. W. S. Stinsman, Watertown; 
treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Wyman, Oneonta; trustees, the Rev. 
Robert Killam, Utica, the Rev. Charles A. Wyman, Oneonta, 
and Prof. Angus H. MacLean, Canton. The Association will 
present to the teachers and officers of each school copies of 
each address and the points brought out in the discussion periods. 
It will conduct several conferences at convenient centers during 
the year. 

Wednesday is always Women’s Day at the annual sessions, 
with the Women’s Universalist Missionary Society, the Women’s 
State Aid Association and the Metropolitan Women’s Alliance 
co-operating. Mrs. Frances L. Robins, Canton, was the chair- 
man of the day. Following the devotion service by Mrs. E. C. 
Reamon, the welcome to the church was extended by Mrs. L. D. 
Ticknor, Cortland, with the response by Mrs. G. A. Friedrich, 
Brooklyn. The report of the year’s work of the Metropolitan 
Women’s Alliance was given by Mrs. Friedrich. Mrs. Jean L. 
Jansson, Syracuse, presided at the annual meeting of the Women’s 
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State Aid Association. The reports of the various local societies 
were most encouraging, with practical suggestions. The following 
appropriations were made: The Rev. W. H. Skeels, $15; the Rev. 
G. H. Ulrich, $15; the Rev. Harry M. Cary, Japan, $15; Clara 
Barton Diabetic Camp, $25; the Rev. G. C. Boorn, $5; the Rev. 
O. E. Bryant, $5; the Rev. G. M. Lapoint, $5. The officers of the 
past year were re-elected: President, Mrs. Jean L. Jansson; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Helen M. Osborn, Utica, and Mrs. Eva M. 
Lamb, Binghamton; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Louise F. Cady, 
Tlion. 

The sessions of the Missionary Society were conducted by 
Mrs. Marjorie B. Reed, president, Watertown. Departmental 
reports were given by Mrs. Vera S. King, Rochester; Mrs. Sarah 
J. Newell, Little Falls; Mrs. Hazel M. Rice, Rochester; Mrs. 
Edith W. Johnson, Canandaigua, and Mrs. Otive M. Trefethen, 
Syracuse. The prayer for the missionaries was given by Mrs. 
Charlotte Morrell, Canton. The annual friendship luncheon was 
served by the ladies of the church, with Mrs. Friedrich as toast- 
mistress. The speaker was Mrs. Lindsay S. B. Hadley, Cortland, 
who had served as a missionary in China. She pictured the in- 
evitable practices to which the religions of China lead. One 
family accepting the Christian religion is capable of tremendous 
influence in Chinese communities. Certainly Christians have 
something better than implements of destruction to offer the 
Orient. The memorial service was conducted by the Rev. Julia 
M. Tobey, Cicero. The session closed with a round-table con- 
ference led by Mrs. Gertrude W. Proctor, Utica. The sessions 
were largely attended. The officers for the ensuing year are: 
President, Mrs. Marjorie B. Reed; vice-president, Mrs. Frances 
L. Robins; recording secretary, Mrs. Margaret T. Stetson, 
_ Middleport; treasurer, Mrs. Fanny M. McGonegal, Rochester; 
trustee, Mrs. Leora B. Lobdell, Victor. 

The ministers held their meeting in the First Congrega- 
tional Church, across the street from the Universalist church. 
The Rev. Harold W. Haynes, vice-president, presided. The 
devotional service was conducted by the Rev. Darrell J. West- 
lake, pastor of the Congregational church. The topic of the 

Rev. Robert Killam, Utica, was “The Abuse of Freedom in the 
_ Free Church.” ‘We area free church,” said Mr. Killam, ‘“‘proud 
of it and jealous of it, but we are neglecting our responsibilities. 
I have a free pulpit, but does that mean that I am free to pro- 
claim from that pulpit my pet economic theories, speaking as I 
wish? No! My freedom is conditional and it has responsibilities. 
It is my duty to preserve the Christian fellowship in which I 
find myself.” 

The second speaker was Glyndon H. Crocker, president 
and general manager of the Crescent Corset Company of Cort- 
land. He sought to give his audience a complete and compre- 
hensive picture of what confronts a man who today attempts to 
be the head of an industry. The motive of such leaders is not 
money and more money, but rather service and how to conduct 
an industry for the continued livelihood and happiness of his 
employees. He reported women employed in his industry who 
are close to eighty years of age, but he insists on their em- 
ployment for their own happiness and independence. Certainly 
younger women could do more work, but industry to him means 
more than merely making corsets. He criticized the recent rul- 
ings of the national government as affecting manufacturing as 
measures proposed by men who lack practical industrial experi- 
ence. Mr. Crocker stated that he personally visits the sick, 
as their absence from employment is noted, and he does his 
utmost to maintain a personal interest in every person and family 
employed by his concern. 

After the luncheon in the Congregational church, the 
speaker was Dr. Edward Amherst Ott, Ithaca, who for many 
years was one of the speakers on the Redpath Chautauqua cir- 
cuit. His topic was ‘‘Ministers as I Know Them.” He criti- 
cized ministers for their failure to use large themes and their 
habit of shabby preaching. “Any man can write a good sermon,” 
he said, “if he rewrites it enough. You are part of a great faculty 
teaching religion. You are not expected to teach everything 
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nor to tell how to reorganize the Republican ‘Party.’ He urged 
his audience to develop a self-analysis and to study the church 
business as a business. Seek honest criticism. Why aren’t the 
appeals answered? Why does a man come to church on one 
Sunday and never again? “Develop a real acquaintance with 
parishioners,” he said, “to know their troubles as a shepherd 
knows his sheep. If a man is desperate with a temptation to 
suicide, the minister should know his state and be at work saving 
the man. What a field in America, today, to be a real minister 
with people so hungry, so confused and so needy in the matter 
of guidance!” 

The Rev. William F. Davison, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, spoke on “Today’s Challenge to Our Young People.” 
“Churches,”’ he said, ‘‘are doing too much for their young people 
and not enough with them.’’ He urged an active policy in 
churches to help young people to find their own capabilities 
with real guidance towards jobs and classes where they will re- 
ceive education in the art of home-making for happy marriages. 
Dr. W. T. Clemens, secretary of the State Council of Churches, 
presented phases of the work of this organization with a plea for 
increasing support. The Rev. Harold W. Haynes was elected 
president of the Ministers’ Association, with the Rey. Robert 
Killam vice-president, and the Rev. George H. Campbell of 
Cicero secretary. 

Dr. C. C. Blauvelt, Rochester, conducted the church ser- 
vice at the opening session of the State Convention on Wednes- 
day evening. George H. Bowers of Canton, president, presided. 
The welcome to Cortland was presented by Fay C. Parsons, 
moderator of the church and treasurer of the State Convention. 
The occasional sermon was delivered by the Rev. Hugh S. 
Tigner, Canton, and has already appeared in The Ch. istian 
Leader. ‘The communion service was conducted by the Rev. 
Edward C. Downey, assisted by the Rev. H. E. Peters of Floral 
Park, who is a member of the church. 

The business session on Thursday morning showed that the 
Convention had maintained its habit of balancing its budget, 
with benefactions running close to $7,000 for the year. The 
treasurer reported a splendid increase in annuities and the largest 
quota income in his experience. The State Superintendent re- 
ported outstanding achievements in the churches at Floral Park, 
Rochester and Dolgeville. The Rev. Clifford R. Stetson gave the 
report of the Fellowship Committee, and Dr. J. M. Atwood 
reported for the Theological School of St. Lawrence University. 
The Rey. Emerson H. Lalone, manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, gave a picture of the activities of this corporation 
and appealed for a large increase in the number of subscribers to 
The Christian Leader. 

This Convention always makes a feature of the offerings of 
the churches for the Ministers’ Pension Fund. The Sunday pre- 
ceding the Convention Week is observed as Pension Sunday, 
with a generous response by the churches. The total is now 
around $900 and will surely pass the goal of $1,000. 

The speaker at the morning session was the Rev. Paul F. 
Swarthout, pastor of the First Baptist Church at Hamilton. 
This church is remarkable in the number of students from Col- 
gate University who attend its services. Mr. Swarthout was 
called to the pastorate to attract and hold these young men, and 
he does this. His topic was “A Reasonable Faith for Youth.” 
He named the various charges which are hurled against modern 
youth and discredited them. His plea was for a great youth 
movement in the Christian churches of America, for a faith that 
is sensible and a religion that deals in heroics and warmth. 

The afternoon session concerned itself first with the recom- 
mendations of the committee, headed by the Rev. Clifford R. 
Stetson. The officers of the Convention were commended for 
their efficient service. The recommendations were as follows: 
increasing the Ministers’ Pension Fund; continuing the appeal 
of the State Superintendent for the annual emergency fund; urg- 
ing that a ministers’ meeting be held in Syracuse in January. 
The recommendation for the Fellowship of Learners received 
considerable discussion, with particular emphasis upon the 
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needed increase of interest of churches in their church schools. 
The work of the Japan mission with Japan at war provided ex- 
citing debate. Dr. Samuel G. Ayres and the Rev. Clifford R. 
Stetson argued that now is the time to give the Christian Church 
in Japan greater encouragement and support than ever. The 
Christian movement is the force that opposes the policies of the 
militarists, and every dollar given to the work of the Universalist 
mission is a protest against war. This argument received im- 
mediate response among the delegates, who rose from their seats 
with their personal contributions. The total of contributions at 
this dramatic moment was close to ninety dollars. 

The banquet was the closing event, attracting a capacity at- 
tendance in the vestry of the Congregational church. The new 
president, Dr. C. C. Blauvelt, presided as toastmaster. The 
speaker was the Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate minister 
of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York City. He spoke 
on “The Christian Challenge and the Present World.’ ‘We 
are living in momentous times,” he said, “with humanity seeking 
to mold itself into new forms. The nations are in an orgy of 
fanatical nationalism with peace forced at the point of the 
bayonet.’”” He quoted the answer of David Lloyd George to his 
question, “‘Do you think if war breaks out again that it will mean 
the end of civilization?’’ and the statesman’s remark was, ‘‘Man- 
kind is a tough animal.’’ What has the Church to say about this 
international situation? What has the Church to say about the 
economic situation? These questions are being asked, and if the 
Church hopes to maintain respect it must give an answer that 
commands respect. He stated that Dick Sheppard is disowned 
by the Church of England, pushed outside the church and so- 
ciety. He quoted a German minister as saying that it is now a 
glorious time to be a Christian minister, for there is something to 
fight for. Thesolution to the problem, according to Mr. Priestley, 
is for church people to rededicate themselves to the service of 
Christ. “If we forsake him,’’ he said, ‘‘we are traitors. The 
world must have a new urge towards peace. We will learn how 
to find the motive for that urge as we sit at the feet of Jesus. 
We shall never have a changed world until we have changed men 
and women.” 

The officers elected are as follows: President, Dr. C. C. 
Blauvelt; vice-president, Louis Annin Ames, New York; secretary, 
Dr. Fred C. Leining; treasurer, Fay C. Parsons; trustees, George 
H. Bowers and Earl Case of Rochester. Fellowship Committee: 
Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, the Rev. Harold W. Haynes, the 
Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, the Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, the 
Rev. Edward C. Downey. Trustees of Clinton Liberal Institute: 
John I. Zoller, Little Falls; Alexander Martin, Lima; S. S. Me- 
Comber, Watertown; Dr. Edson R. Miles, Canton; Earl W. 
Zimmerman, Syracuse. Preacher of the occasional sermon, the 
Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn; alternate, Dr. Bruce Swift, 
Buffalo; place of 1938 meeting, Utica. 


* * * 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUR YEARS OF UNI- 
VERSALISM IN PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Laurence Shorey 


[HE Portsmouth Universalist church, at its birthday party, 

Friday, October 8, devoted its time to looking not only to 
the past, but to the future as well. It was the 164th anniversary 
of the founding of the church, and the 144th anniversary of its 
incorporation. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz was the principal speaker. In opening his 
talk, Dr. Etz, keeping in spirit with the historic significance of 
the evening, read a portion of a letter written about John Murray. 
This letter, dated December 26, 1777, was written by Dr. Ezra 
Stiles, a former Portsmouth minister of another faith, then presi- 
dent of Yale University. It was far from complimentary to the 
founder of Universalism, and warned against this “consumptive 
hypocrite.” Saying that the writer evidently meant consummate 
hypocrite, the speaker told of the feelings which undoubtedly 
must have been aroused by the letter among the Universalists, 
and their reactions. 


He told of the efforts of Hosea Ballou and John Murray, 
and of their differences. The Portsmouth church was organized 
by Murray, who refused to become permanent pastor, and Ballou 
was the third minister. Bringing out that the church must have 
its mission for every generation, he spoke of the campaign of 
“The Church, a fellowship of learners,’ and urged that prob- 
lems be studied from the point of view of religious education. 

“There is nothing in the world that will solve the problems 
of the world today except religion,’ stated Dr. Etz, “absolute 
faith in the Fatherhood of God, the universal brotherhood of 
man.”’ ‘You will find the basis of every problem,”’ he said, ‘‘in- 
dividual, community, industrial, political or international, is a 
certain type of selfishness. Set over against them this faith— 
absolute faith in God, all powerful, a faith in the universal 
sonship of man, hence universal brotherhood of man—and you 
have a faith which will counteract and do away with those forces 
of selfishness.” 

In looking backward over the century and a half of Uni- 
versalism in Portsmouth, parish officers read several historical 
documents pertaining to the early days of the parish. The parish 
has in its possession many valuable articles, some of which will be 
preserved and placed on exhibition in a room in the church to 
be used for historical purposes. 

The Rey. Frank B. Chatterton, thirtieth pastor of the 
church, presided as toastmaster. The Rev. Basil Harris of Kit- 
tery Point, president of the Portsmouth Ministerial Association, 
was the first speaker, and he brought the greetings of the asso- 
ciation. 

The act of incorporation, passed by the New Hampshire 
legislature June 17, 1798, was read by Fred A. Gray, chairman 
of the Board of Wardens. Gardner D. Witham, a member of 
the Board of Wardens, read another resolution passed by the 
General Court of New Hampshire, granting the society permis- 
sion to tax people for its support. Clarence D. Pike, also a 
warden of the church, read the list of ministers who have served 
the church since it was founded in 1773 by John Murray. Of 
that list the following are now living: Dr. Henry R. Rose, the 
Rev. Curtis H. Dickens, Dr. George E. Leighton, the Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, and the Rev. George C. Boorn, and the 
present minister, Mr. Chatterton. 

Mrs. Alice B. Witham, clerk of the parish, who has among 
her duties the writing of the warrant for the annual meeting, 
read a warrant written in 1814. The present-day warrant is very 
much like that of 123 years ago, except that the time of the 
meeting has been changed from ten o’clock in the morning to 
eight in the evening. 

Miss Mabel L. Shedd, treasurer of the church, read a docu- 
ment purchasing a pew, and also a transfer of the pew from one 
owner to another. This was very legal and entitled the owner to 
a right to the land of the church property as well as the pew. 

Mrs. Frank B. Chatterton read a letter written by Hosea 
Ballou telling of his desire to accept a call to another parish. 

William H. White, trustee of trust funds, read the deed of 
the church property. The land was purchased January 27, 1807, 
at a cost of $1700. In addition Mr. White gave a very interesting 
story of the burning of the old Universalist church on March 23, 
1896. This church, a large colonial type building, was burned 
in a fire which threatened the entire south end of the city. 

Laurence Shorey, moderator of the parish, read letters of 
greetings. Greetings were received from the Rev. Arthur A. 
Blair, Superintendent of Universalist Churches in New Hamp- 
shire, the Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, manager of the Universalist 
Publishing House, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director 
of the General Sunday School Association, and former pastors of 
the church. Former pastors sending greetings included Dr. 
Henry R. Rose, Dr. George E. Leighton, the Rev. Charles Em- 
mons, and the Rev. George C. Boorn. 

Many of the ladies present were dressed in costumes of 
days gone by. Some wore Paisley shawls, others were attired 
in the gowns of the gay nineties or even before, all of which lent 
atmosphere to the anniversary observance. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


WHO’S WHO AND WHY IN JAPAN 


At the Ohayo Kindergarten is a tiny 
woman, frail in body but strong in spirit. 
She believes with all her heart in the value 
of the Christian kindergarten with its 
influence upon the young minds and 
hearts of the children, and its access to 
the homes. Whoisshe? Mitsuko Ike, a 
Blackmer Home graduate. 

At the Midori Kindergarten is another 
little woman, giving every waking hour to 
the service of the kingdergarten, building 
it up from an attendance of about thirty 
to sixty-five. Sought by the mothers 
when they have perplexing problems. 
Exerting a real influence in the homes and 
lives of her children and graduates. Who 
is she? Aya Hara, a Blackmer Home 
graduate. 

At the Dojin House, a young woman, 
serving faithfully, with a calm serenity 
one may well envy. Teaching English, 
interpreting, carrying the superintendency 
of the Beginners’-Primary Department of 
the Sunday school. Who is she? Hannae 
Kamei, a Blackmer Home graduate. 

In the Dojin House Sunday school, 
general superintendent of the entire 
school, planning courses, programs, proj- 
ects, so ably, conducting the worship ser- 
vices with such dignity, teaching the dif- 
ficult big boys’ class, winning the love and 
respect of all the children, becoming more 
and more an influence in the homes—a 
young woman who was a little roly-poly 
school girl in the Home eight years ago. 
Who is she? Fumie Miyake, Blackmer 
Home graduate. 

At the Ohayo Kindergarten Sunday 
school a young woman, busy every day in 
a large hospital, but giving her time on 
Sunday morning to the children. Who is 
she? Sadako Sakai, Blackmer Home grad- 
uate. 

In schools as teachers, in homes as Chris- 
tian mothers, in definite forms of Christian 
work such as the Y. W. C. A., outstanding 
women, sharing the great privilege and 
burden of building the Japan of today. 
Who are they? Blackmer Home gradu- 
ates. 

Every Sunday morning, hot or cold, rain 
or shine, finds a certain father and his two 
children in Sunday school. The boy is 
about nine, the girl six. His wife ‘‘went 
away” from her little family about a year 
ago, and he is meeting with difficulties as 
he tries to fill the empty place. A grand- 
mother in the home, very old-fashioned 
and conservative in her ideas about child 
training, adds confusion to the situation. 

In his bewilderment, this father has 
turned to the Sunday school for help. 
We have been able to lend him some 
books, to advise him about several specific 
problems, and to bring to the children a 
bit of comfort and care. He comes with 


them, he says, in order that he may help 
them to ‘‘do what they learn,’’ and he adds 
that their lessons here give him a basis 
upon which to meet questions and prob- 
lems as they come up. The request for a 
“simple prayer I can teach the children at 
bedtime”’ reveals the deep earnestness and 
the spiritual quality of this father’s effort. 
He is determined not to remarry, and, 
that the children may never forget, their 
mother’s picture is made a vital part of 
their daily life. 

Great opportunities mean great responsi- 
bilities. We dare not meet them in our 
own strength alone. 

Ruth G. Downing. 


* * 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What is the basis of difference between a 
German and a Russian living in Europe, 
and the same two men living in America? 

What makes for difficulty and dissen- 
sion between Englishmen aad Italians, or 
between Japanese and Chinese, on one 
continent as against another? 

How is it that a score of nationalities 
cannot occupy the Old World without 
murderous armaments, and yet occupy 
the New World without a single gun? 

Why is it that almost every half-mile 
of national border on the globe must needs 
be fortified and garrisoned, while the 
3,000 miles border between the United 
States and Canada has no single soldier, 
and the long border between us and Mexico 
nothing more formidable than a few obso- 
lete army posts? 

The answer goes to the very root of our 
American civilization—its democratic ideal. 
That ideal gathers around the conviction 
that people can be trusted to live and let 
live when not stirred up by tyrants and 
demagogues and war-mongers. 

If Americans believe in peace and 
brotherhood, that belief is not altogether 
founded on an unreal world view, as Euro- 
peans claim. Rather it grows from an 
experiment in living together. If we see 
this warring world as the scene of 2 possible 
federation of men of good will, it is because 
America is a brotherhood of the very 
races and the very classes which are at 


each other’s throats elsewhere. (From 
The Knickerbocker News.) 

* * 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE 


LOCAL CHURCH 


A frank facing of facts shows that we 
are reaching only a small percentage of our 
boys and girls with any sort of religious 
training. We are disturbed by the results 
achieved with those whom we do reach and 
with the small proportion that develop 
into active, resourceful leaders in Christian 
living. 

It is evident that religious education 
must be made more effective. It must be 


recognized as a major responsibility of the 
church, in which the whole church is vi- 
tally interested and with which the entire 
membership is deeply concerned. 

Do you have a Committee on Religious 
Education in your church? Are you en- 
listing your teachers in institutes of train- 
ing or giving them the help they need for 
effective teaching? Is there an atmosphere 
where worship and prayer are natural? 

Religious Education—to guide the child- 
hood and youth of our church in paths of 
truth and right; to give them a knowledge 
and understanding of the Bible—a closer 
acquaintance with Jesus; and to lead them 
through worship to an awareness of God— 
this is its purpose and its challenge.—From 
“The Beacon Light.” 


robe 
A NEW CHURCH PAPER 


Among the many church papers which 
come to our office each week we find a 
new one called The Open Door, from the 
Universalist church at Haverhill, Mass. 
Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, the new minister, 
has for several years sent out the finest 
pieces of mimeographing which we have 
ever seen. The first page of this new paper 
contained the following paragraph: 

“Announcing something new and we hope 
you will like it. It brings you news of 
your church and announcements of ac- 
tivities for the month. The name The 
Open Door was suggested by the title of 


* Mr. Fiske’s first sermon this fall, in which 


he said that there are two classes of people 
—those who open doors and those who 
close them. We ought to be on the side 
of those who open doors. He also said 
that many people think of religion as a 
wall that shuts out the fuller resources of 
life; it is in reality a door by which we 
enter the more abundant life. Let the 
Universalist church of Haverhill be known 
as the Church of the Open Door.” 


* a 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Word received from Miss Andrews states 
that the Monday session of the General 
Sunday School Association convention 
was the finest which we have had for 
many years. All reports were well re- 
ceived, and all services and speakers were 
excellent. Further reports will be printed 
later. 


Rev. Edna M. Bonser, well known to 
many Universalists, because of her books 
for children, has recently become adviser 
in methods in religious education at Farm 
School, one of the larger schools for moun- 
tain boys, in Monte Vista Manor, Black 
Mountain, North Carolina. She writes, ‘‘I 
have the finest kind of group of teachers 
with which to work and we think we shall 
do things and go places this year in educa- 
tion.” 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


J. Stewart Diem of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to become pastor of 
All Souls Universalist Church, of Port- 
land, Maine, effective immediately. 


Victor A. Friend and Rev. Leslie C. 
Nichols of Melrose, Mass., stopped at 16 
Beacon St. on Oct. 20 and folded a couple 
of hundred “Lilliputian Leaders,’’ which 
are used in all mailing from the Publishing 
House. 


Dr. George E. Leighton of the First 
Church in Somerville, Mass., was on the 
air over WAAB each morning at 7.45, Oct. 
25 to 30. This is the Morning Watch spon- 
sored by the Greater Boston Y. M. C. A. 


Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., broadcasts a fifteen-minute de- 
votional service over station WEED every 
week day morning, except Saturday, at 
9.15 a. m., on 1400 kilocycles. 


Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak Park, 
former president of the Universalist 
General Convention, gave a luncheon at 
the Hotel Stevens on the last day of the 
Chicago Convention to Dr. Walter H. 
Macpherson, president, and to Dr. Shutter, 
Dean McCollester and Judge Galer, other 
past presidents. 


Massachusetts 


Arlington.— Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
pastor. “Holiday Hall,” the annual fair, 
is tentatively scheduled for Friday and 
Saturday, Dec. 3 and 4. The Patterson 
Fellowship began its season Oct. 13 with a 
progressive dinner which took three dozen 
members to the homes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rice, Adele Needham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas L. Jones and Mr. and Mrs. Fran- 
cis M. Fielder. Nine new members were 
elected. The Fellowship will run a private 
dance Nov. 12, provide the entertainment 
for the fair and put on a candlelight service 
Christmas Sunday evening. Mrs. Ruth 
Griffin Spaulding resigned as secretary of 
the church school board, after seven years 
of loyal service. The worship service of the 
senior and intermediate departments is 
being conducted by the various classes. 
At the teachers’ meeting Oct. 8, Katharine 
I. Yerrinton made a report on the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach. 
Members of the Samaritan Society at 
their monthly meeting Oct. 18 heard an 
interesting address by David L. Peirce 
concerning many famous churches he has 
visited in the course of his travels as a 
eruise manager for the Raymond-Whit- 
comb Company. The Men’s Club met 
Oct. 21 and heard some startling informa- 
tion about juvenile delinquency from 
Officer Thomas White of the Arlington po- 
lice force, who heads a special department 
handling such cases. The members agreed 
to lend support to a movement for a boys’ 


and Interests 


club intended as an aid in coping with the 
delinquency problem. A delicious lamb 
stew supper was served by Mrs. Marion 
Peirce and Mrs. Myrtle Belyea Fielder. 

Orange.—Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, 
pastor. The church resumed services, 
after the summer vacation, Sept. 12. 
Monday evening, Sept. 27, Mr. Robbins, 
who came to Orange from the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lowell, was presented 
to the people at a public reception in the 
vestry. A pleasing feature was the presence 
of Dr. C. Guy Robbins, of the Lawrence 
church, father of the minister, who stood 
with his son in the receiving line, as did 
representatives of the church departments. 
Rev. Douglas Robbins spoke briefly, as- 
suring the people of his best efforts in their 
behalf and anticipating their co-operation. 
His father expressed his pleasure in the 
occasion, and said it was his second visit 
to Orange, the first being a visit to Rev. 
Julian 8. Cutler, a much loved friend and 
at that time minister of the Orange church. 
There was vocal and instrumental music 
throughout the evening. The vestry was 
attractively decorated with garden flowers. 
Mrs. Kirke L. Alexander, as chairman, was 
assisted by the young ladies of the church 
as ushers. Oct. 3 was Rally Day for the 
Sunday school, and there was a good at- 
tendance. Following the regular service 
there was a special consecration service 
for the officers and teachers of the church 
school. The minister with a number from 
the parish attended the installation of Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske on Thursday evening, 
Oct. 14, in Haverhill. Sunday, Oct. 17, 
ten former parishioners of Mr. Robbins 
came up from Lowell to attend the morning 
service. In the evening Mr. Robbins 
assisted in the installation service of Rev. 
Leon §. Simonetti in the Unitarian church 
at Athol. 


New York 


New York, Divine Pateruity.—Rev. 
Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., pastor, Rev. 
S. E. Gerard Priestley, associate. On Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 17, the second of a 
series of socials and lectures was held in 
the parish house. Mr. Frank B. Lenz, who 
has just returned from Mexico and is a 
secretary of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A., spoke on ‘‘The Silent 
Revolution in Mexico.”” On Sunday eve- 
ning, Oct. 31, Prof. Charles Wells will 
speak on ‘‘The Current Theater in New 
York.’ On Oct. 29, the Ladies’ Aid will 
meet for the first of a series of fortnightly 
programs. Ata meeting held in the parish 
house on Oct. 14, the society was re- 
organized and enlarged its membership. 
A program committee was formed and 
four social events have been arranged this 
season in order to raise money for the 
church. 


HAVERHILL CHURCH INSTALLS 
MINISTER 
(Continued from page 1378) 

and read messages from Mrs. Levi Powers, 
whose husband ministered to the church 
from 1905 to 1913 before going to Glouces- 
ter and Washington; Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, of the Washington National Memorial 
Church, minister 1901 to 1905; Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall, interim minister 1923; Dr. 
Norman D. Fletcher, minister 1924 to 
1932; and from Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. 
Rose, who served during the interim from 
1932 to the present pastorate. 

In his charge to the minister Dr. Huntley 
advised him to be a real pastor, one who 
calls on his people and knows them in their 
homes. ‘Do not try to be an eloquent 
preacher,” he said. “You may be an elo- 
quent preacher, but do not try to be one.” 
He advised the people to join the “C. 1. O.,” 
which means, he explained, Co-operation, 
Industry, and Optimism in the work of the 
Church. He predicted that great days 
are ahead and that the new day belongs to 
liberalism. 

Dr. Rose, speaking on the subject, “Is 
the Church Necessary?” declared that the 
Church is not only necessary but indis- 
pensable in the world today. All the great 
social movements that have lifted the level 
of the human race have had their begin- 
nings in the Church, he said. “Is anyone 
willing to admit there is nothing more to 
do?” he asked. ‘‘The Church is indis- 
pensable not only as a moral and stabilizing 
force,’ he declared, ‘“‘but as a home for 
the soul and armory for the battle of life.” 

The act of installation was in the form 
of a three-way responsive reading with Dr. 
Coons, representing the denomination, 
Mr. Fiske, and the people participating. 
Music was furnished by Charles Hillner, 
director of music; Mrs. Beatrice West, 
soprano; Mrs. Evelyn Clark, contralto; 
Miss Frances Hilliard, violinist; and Miss 
Betty Hilliard, cellist. The installation ser - 
vice closed with the benediction by the 
minister. 

The Ladies’ Circle of the church, Mrs. J. 
Franklin Batchelder president, arranged 
for the refreshments at the reception. The 
table arrangement was in charge of Mrs- 
Fred D. McGregor. Decorations of autumn: 
foliage and chrysanthemums were the 
work of Mrs. Daniel Clark Hunt. Mrs. 
Arthur D. Veasey and Mrs. D. C. Hunt 
poured. Those who assisted in serving 
were Misses Rebecca York, Olive Winn, 
Priscilla Pettengil!, Marcia Carr, Betty 
Benner, Christine Leavitt, Betty Hilliard, 
Frances Hilliard, and Alice MceGinness. 

Ermest D. Haseltine, of the board of 
trustees of the church, and Mrs. Haseltine 
were in the receiving line with Mr. and 
Mrs. Fiske. 

Before the installation Mrs. Fiske had 
“open house at the parsonage,” and served 
a buffet supper to the visiting ministers 


' 
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and their wives. She was assisted by Mrs. 
Clifford Gale Furbush. 
* 


* 


WHO’S WHO 


Rey. James Luther Adams is assistant 
professor of the philosophy and psychology 
of religion at the Meadville Theological 
seminary. 

Willard L. Johnson is dean of men and 


director of personnel at Drake University. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone will be the 
special guest and speaker at the meeting 
of the Universalist Club of Boston, in the 
Hotel Bellevue, Nov. 8, at 6.30 p.m. The 
Club, realizing the splendid service Mr. 
Lalone is rendering as manager of the 
Universalist Publishing House, has ar- 
ranged this public recognition. Other 
friends, not members of the club, desiring 
to be present and join in this fine demon- 
stration of appreciation, will be welcome. 
The usual attendance may well be more 
than doubled. Notify the Secretary, 
James D. Tillinghast, 6 Bellevue Ave., 
Cambridge, for reservations; charge for 
dinner $1.50. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


A financial report reviewed by the di- 
rectors at a meeting in Universalist Head- 
quarters Oct. 20, showed that the receipts 
on account of board and lodging increased 
twenty percent over 1936, aggregating 
about $6,500. Dues from all classes of 


membership totaled $666 as compared 


with $636 last year, and more money will 
be received for dues before the end of this 
year. Sunday collections were $110, five 
dollars less than last year because the pro- 
gram did not include a Laymen’s Retreat. 
Contributions and_ special collections 
amounted to $530. On the expense side 
of the picture the operating expenses of 
$5,100 were about the same as the previous 
year. In the category of “‘property outlay”’ 
more than $2,000 was expended for general 
maintenance, repairs, improvements, equip- 
ment and tools. As the accounts are 
closed Dec. 31, a financial report will not 
be available for members until January. 
The executive board of the national 
Y. P. C. U. has accepted the invitation of 
the Ferry Beach Park Association to use 
its facilities for the 1938 convention. 


_ According to present plans the program of 
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the convention will begin Saturday, July 
9, and continue to Friday, the 15th, fol- 
lowed by the annual Young People’s In- 
stitute that will conclude on Sunday, the 
17th. Y.P.C.U. conventions were held at 
Ferry Beach in 1919, 1924, 1928, 1932 and 
1935. 

As the result of a serious injury sustained 
last June while working at the Quillen, 
Ernest E. Sodergren, superintendent of 
the property, entered the Melrose Hospital, 
Melrose, Mass., Oct. 25 for an operation. 
He will be there until the middle of No- 
vember. 


Mrs. Blanche Rowland is now employed 
as housekeeper at the Industrial School 
for Girls, 232 Center Street, Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Knowing that it is wise to make reser- 
vations early, Elsie McPhee and Eloise 
Wellington of Malden, Mass., have put in 
their request for a room in Rowland Hall 
during the Women’s Institute next August. 


* * 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 

The meeting will be held in the Cam- 
bridge church, Nov. 18, 1937. Morning 
session at 10.30 o’clock and afternoon 
session at 1.45. The speakers will be Mrs. 
Harold I. Merrill, chairman of membership 
in the State Missionary Society, Mr. A. 
Ingham Bicknell, treasurer of the General 
Convention, Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, newly 
elected president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, and Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell, pastor of the Grove Hall Univer- 
salist Church. 

Luncheon tickets are fifty cents and 
should be reserved by Nov. 15 of Mrs. 
Charles T. Choate, 7 1-2 Center Street, 
Cambridge. Telephone, Tro. 3709. Take 
subway cars at Park Street to Central 
Square, Cambridge. One block to City 


Hall. 
Po 
INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
ASSOCIATION 


Some Slight Emendations 


Mr. Lalone’s reference in the Leader of 
Sept. 4 to the Dean shows the influence of 
that famous “ad,” ‘99 44-100 percent 
pure.’ The kind tribute is most pleasing 
to the recipient, but its justice must be 
emphatically denied. The Institute of 
World Affairs is no ‘‘one-man show.” 
It is true that to the Dean are attached 
certain duties, including the formulation 
of a program and the securing of instruc- 
tors and leaders to carry it out; on him also 
rests the duty of making various decisions 
and also of acting as a clearing house for 
the ideas that those interested in the I. W. 
A. are constantly presenting. The deans 
of the other institutes can well understand 
the fact, however, that the carrying out of 
this year’s program was made possible by 
the unstinted service and loyal devotion 
of a group, each member of which could 
be counted upon to do his or her part to 
the uttermost no matter how new or even 
disagreeable the part might be. Each and 
every member of the faculty, old or new, 
tackled each job that came along with a 
ready enthusiasm that was infectious. 
Assignments that meant hard work were 
accepted at short notice, and volunteer 
help of various kinds was constantly being 
offered where grievously needed. 

In addition, Mrs. Restall took over 
much of the labor and planning of Shifting 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs. Guild were the 
moving spirits in the get-together party 
and the famous excursion to Kirkwynde, 


Mrs. Stella Allen and the Danse Commit- 
tee handled that affair with decided suc- 
cess, the Library was arranged and made 
accessible by Miss Alice Stone, assisted 
somewhat by members of the faculty, and 
the Book Exhibit built up by Dwight 
Allen. 

At the Saturday evening get-together 
the Dean (in accordance with the practice 
of all institutes) presided and introduced 
the president of the F. B. P. A. Dean 
Andrews introduced the faculty and read 
a communication from Mrs. K. Augusta 
Sutton, now in the Orient. 

The usual discussions on “Practical 
Ways of Preserving World Peace’’ was 
the Sunday evening feature. Those taking 
part included Professors Coleman, Durkee, 
Laatsch, Dean Andrews, Rev. Mr. Bennett, 
and a number of others. Rev. Stanley 
Manning, secretary of the Commission on 
International Relations of the Universalist 
General Convention, presided in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Herbert E. Benton, the chair- 
man of the Commission. 

Mr. Boncescu’s address was not given 
at the brief Luncheon Conference on Con- 
tacts, but was the main feature of the 
Monday morning session. It inaugurated 
the series of special days, days in which, 
one after another, convincing and authori- 
tative speakers presented topics in one 
hour and then led the discussions of salient 
points the next period. Boncescu, Cole- 
man, Dawson, Hubbard, and Steiger each 
had his particular ‘“‘day’’ and each made 
excellent use of it. 

The Conference on Contacts is designed 
to bring out exchanges of European leaders 
with I. W. A. leaders. Brief reports were 
given concerning Prof. Joseph Mayer, Dr. 
Fannie Fern Andrews and Mrs. K. Au- 
gusta Sutton, who are now lecturing 
abroad in the interests of the Institute. 

PAS DeAr 


GEORGE G. MARBLE 


I desire, through the columns of the 
Leader, to express my sincere appreciation 
of the late George G.-Marble, who for 
more than half a century, fifty-five years, 
served as organist of our church in Meri- 
den, and for several years as superintendent 
of its church school. 

Mr. Marble was one of the outstanding 
figures, one of the brightest memories, of 
the very first session of the General Con- 
vention which I ever attended, Meriden, 
1895. Even then he had been organist for 
thirteen years. His cordiality, his cour- 
tesy in showing and explaining to me the 
fine organ, his thorough musicianship, and 
his deep personal interest in the convention. 
and the church, made a deep impression 
upon me. 

It was my good fortune to see him several 
times during my first pastorate and, thirty 
years later, many times in my present 
pastorate. Our acquaintanceship ripened 
into friendship, all the closer because we 
both loved and served the same denomina- 
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tion; a friendship not dependent upon in- 
timate association, but which resided in 
“the fellowship of kindred souls.” 

It was a rare occasion when the State 
Convention observed its centennial, in 
1932, and George Marble, who had served 
the Meriden church for just half that 
period, presided at the organ and one of 
his own compositions for the occasion was 
rendered. 

I shall miss him. We in Connecticut 
shall miss him. But we shall find comfort 
in the faith that for us he is “alive for- 
evermore.” 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


The Executive Board of the Connecti- 
cut Universalist Convention, at its meet- 
ing on Oct. 14, adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing their gratitude for Mr. Marble’s 
long life of service and helpfulness, and 
appreciation of “his absolute dependability 
and his loyalty to the musical calling which 
he so loved.” 


* * 


MINISTERS MEETING AT CHICAGO 


There were interesting happenings in 
the meetings of the Universalist Ministers’ 
Association at Chicago. Mr. Lalone has 
reported the meetings for us, and we shall 
publish the story next week. 


* 


DEATH OF MRS. VALLENTYNE 


Mrs. James W. Vallentyne, former 
president of the W. N. M. A., and wife of 
the pastor emeritus of the Congress Square 
Church, Portland, Me., died Oct. 25 at her 
home in Raymond. 

ae 
MASSACHUSETTS MINISTERIAL 
RELIEF FUND 


By vote of the State Convention, and as 
has been the practice for several years, 
All Souls Sunday, Nov. 7, is the day ap- 
pointed when the churches of Massa- 
chusetts are asked to receive an offering 
for the Ministerial Relief Fund. The 
service of this fund is probably the most 
practical and beneficial work done by our 
churches. From its income a pension of 
$125 a year is given to each eligible minis- 
ter in Massachusetts. In addition, by its 
flexible conditions, immediate relief is 
furnished in cases of need. Large or small, 
an offering from every church is solicited. 


DR. SELLECK’S TRIP 


Dr. and Mrs. W. C. Selleck of River- 
side, Calif., have been visiting in many 
places since July 27—in Lewistown, IIl., 
Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester, Clifton Springs, 
Utica, Boston, Providence, Newark, N. J., 
Lowville, N. Y., Watertown and Chau- 
mont, N. Y., Hammond (Dr. Selleck’s 
early home), Brockville and Johnstown, 
Canada, Ogdensburg and Syracuse. 

In Providence Dr. Selleck preached at 
the Church of the Mediator on Sept. 19 and 
at Newark in the Roseville M. E. Church 
(his brother’s church) on Sept. 26. At 
Ogdensburg he attended the St. Lawrence 


alumni banquet, hearing President Seelye, 
and at Canton he addressed the Theological 
School on Tuesday, Oct. 12, and conducted 
the chapel service on the following morn- 
ing. He and Mrs. Selleck were the guests 
of Dr. and Mrs. J . M. Atwood while there. 
At Syracuse Dr. Selleck assisted in the 
marriage of his niece, Miss Dorothy 
Young, on Oct. 14. 


Notices 


SUNDAY SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 


Nov. 14—Communion Service, Rev. Theodore’ A. 
Fischer, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 

Nov. 28—Rev. R. G. Richards, Valley Stream, 
N. Y. 

Dee. 12—Rev. Benjamin F. Saxon, D. D., New 


z 


York City. 
Dec. 26—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Jan. 9—Rev. John C. Wiley, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan. 23—Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 13—Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, 
Nake 

Feb. 27—Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, New York 


City. 

March 13—Rev. Lester W. Aumann, Jamaica, 
Noo¥: 

March 27—Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Wood- 
haven, N. Y. 


April 10—-Communion Service, Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 24—Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York 
City. 


May 8—Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, Mt. Vernon, 
Ne Ye 
May 22—Ethel Freeman Nickelsen, Brooklyn, 


N.Y. 
# OK 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Clarence A. Simmons, of Washington, Vt., 
transferred to New York, Oct. 20, 1937. 
T. W. Horsfield. 
* 
INDIANA CONVENTION 


The 90th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and its auxiliaries, will be held in 
Oaklandon on Nov. 5, 6 and 7, 1937, beginning at 
7.30 Friday evening, for hearing of reports, election 
of officers and any other business necessary. 

Lodging and breakfast free in the homes. Lunch- 
eon Saturday and banquet Saturday evening at the 
church at reasonable rates. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
ere 
FALL STATE CONVENTION DATES 
Indiana, Nov. 5-7, Oaklandon. 
* Ok 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED 


The Universalist Church of the Messiah, Broad 
St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, of which 
Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., is minister, would 
be very glad to receive the names and addresses of 
students from other places who are studying in 
Philadelphia, and the addresses of other young people 
who may be there working. They may be sent to 
Miss Eleanor Collie at the church. 

x * 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 


Services are held daily, except on Saturdays, at 
12 noon. Mondays, organ recital. Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, worship with short sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers. 

N v. 2-5: Rev. Vaughan Dabney, D.D., Dean of 
Andover-Newton Theological School. 

Nov. 9-12:Dean Philomon F. Sturgis, D.D., St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

Nov. 16-19: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., The 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 

Nov. 23-24 and 26: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D.D., 
Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Nov. 25, 11 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 3: Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D.D., 
First Church in Boston. 

Dec. 7-10: Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Dec. 14: Rev. Ernest F. Little, D.D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Dec. 15: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., President, 
Am rican Unitarian Association. 

Dec. 16-17: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dec. 21-24: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Dec. 28-31: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 


Society, West Newton. 
ie 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Conrrecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

x x 
SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to all who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 


Obituary 
Ervin Nathaniel Willis 


Ervin N. Willis of East Ryegate, Vt., died recently, 
after many months of illness. He was born in Hast 
St. Johnsbury, Vt., Feb. 22, 1869, the son of William 
P. and Charity M. Willis, his boyhood and early 
manhood being spent in South Kirby. On June 25, 
1895, he married Mary A. Wallace. For many years 
after his marriage he lived in Littleton, N. H., later 
in Springfield, St. Johnsbury and Concord, Vt. In 
1918 he moved to East Ryegate to be employed in 
the repair department of the Ryegate Paper Company. 
He was a member of Concord Lodge I. O. O. F., the 
Moose River Lodge of Masons and the Adah Chap- 
ter, O. E. S., of Concord. 

Through his skill in workmanship, his devotion to 
his family, neighbors and friends, as well as by his 
uprightness of character, he won the universal es- 
teem of his fellowmen. 

Mr. Willis is survived by his wife, one son, Lloyd 
R., and a grandson, William P. of East Ryegate, 
Vt., his aged mother, Mrs. William P. Willis, anda 
brother, Rev. Sidney J. Willis of Manchester, N. H. 

The funeral was held at the home Sept. 27 with 
Rev. George H. Lewis, pastor of the Concord church, 
of which Mr. Willis was a member, officiating. This 
seemed the most fitting since five generations of the 
family have worshiped there, Mr. Willis’ great 
granfather being one of the founders. The burial 
was in the family lot at McIndoes, Vt., where a 
touching farewell was spoken by the brother. 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Reamon 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Reamon, mother of Rey. Ells- 
worth Charles Reamon, minister of the Betts Memo- 
rial Church, Syracuse, N. Y., died in Watertown, 
N. Y., Sept. 27. Mrs. Reamon was born at Fort 
Plain, N. Y., March 18, 1861, daughter of Daniel 
and Elizabeth Roof Peacock. She married Mr. 
Charles H. Reamon of Fort Plain, Dec. 26, 1883. 

In 1898 they moved to Watertown, where Mrs. 
Reamon maintained her home for many years after 
Mr. Reamon’s death, but during the past few years 
she made her home with her daughter, Mrs. Howard — 
HH. Burke, and has spent considerable time with her 
son, Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, in Syracuse. 

Mrs. Reamon was a lifelong Universalist and at 
the time of her death was an active member of All 
Souls Universalist Church, Watertown. She was 
also an active member of the Ladies’ Aid and Mis- 
sion Circle, and could always be depended upon to— 
do her part of the work carried on by this organiza-— 
tion. 
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She was a home-loving mother and was devoted 
to the interests of the members of her family. In her 
was well exemplified the virtue of Christian mother- 
hood. 

Surviving her are four children, George W. Reamon, 
St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Syracuse, 
Miss Freda M. Reamon and Mrs. Howard H. Burke, 
Watertown; six grandchildren; a brother, John Pea- 
cock, Salisbury Center, N. Y.; three sisters, Mrs. 
George Green, Fort Plain, Mrs. William Sitterly, 
Herkimer, and Mrs. Charles Tolliver, Brooklyn, and 
several nephews and nieces. 

The funeral services were held Wednesday, Sept. 
29, with Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, minister of All 
Souls Universalist Church, officiating. Burial was 
made in the North Watertown cemetery. 


George T. Murch 


George T. Murch died at the Home for Aged Men, 
West Springfield Street, Boston, on Oct. 14, at the 
age of eighty-one years. Mr. Murch was a firm Uni- 
versalist. He had lived in Gorham and Bangor, 
Maine. Funeral services, conducted by Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D., were held at the Home in Boston 
Monday forenoon, Oct. 18. Interment was in Gor- 
ham, Maine, on Tuesday, Oct. 19. 


Mrs. Elizabeth (Barnes) Edwards 


Mrs. Elizabeth Abby Edwards, who died in New 
York City Monday, Sept. 27, at the age of eighty- 
four years, was a member of a family prominent in 
Southbridge, Mass., many years. Her father was 
the late William C. Barnes, a leading merchant and 
sterling citizen who identified himself with the public 
interest and filled offices of importance and trust in 
that town. 

Mrs. Edwards was his eldest daughter, and her 
early years were passed in Southbridge. Her hus- 
band, Frank Edwards, to whom she was married on 
Dec. 12, 1878, died many years ago, and she made 
her home most of the time thereafter with her only 
son, Vanderford Edwards of New York. Her mother 
was before her marriage to Mr. Barnes Miss A. 
Frances Tatem. Both parents were active in the 
Universalist church and Mrs. Edwards retained an 
interest in that church for some years after. She 
is survived by her son, Vanderford, and a brother, 
J. William Barnes. 


Buy Your Christmas Books 
from Your Publishing House 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
Call, or write 


for catalog 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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B ODO kK &> by Johannes 


(John van Schaick, Jr.) 


qs 1921 The Little Corner Never Conquered. Price $1.50. 
| X 1923 Cruising Around a Changing World. 
f x 1926 Cruising Cross Country. (Out of Print). 
as 1928 Nature Cruisings. 
S 1930 The Little Hill Farm. Price $1.00. 
iS 1933 Love That Never Failed. Price $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Price $2.50. To Leader 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 
An accreditd High School in the 
lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session open d September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 
LYMAN WARD. 


ALFRED M. BELL 
CHURCH and MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


WINDOWS REPAIRED 


ORGANS, PEWS, DECORATING, TABLETS 
129 Hawthorne Street - - - Malden, Mass. 
Formerly of Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


VAY AVAPAVAVAPAPAPAYAY 


(Out of Print.) 


Subscribers $1.00. 
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Educational 


mors COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


“What ever’s the matter, darling?” 
asked Susan’s mother. 

“Boo-oo, David won't play keeping 
house with us any longer,’’ replied Susan, 
between her sobs, ‘‘because we only let him 
play being father.” 

“But surely that’s a very nice part for 
him to play, isn’t it?’”’ her mother asked. 

“He says it isn't,’’ answered Susan, 
‘cause he says there’s nothing for him to 
do except say good-by, and then go to 
work!’’—Exchange. 

A certain bishop (at the Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention in Cincinnati) inadver- 
tently walked into a movie theater thinking 
it was the Masonic Hall where the House 
of Bishops meets. When asked how he 
happened to make the mistake, he pointed 
to the canopy of the cinema palace, on 
which was writ in glowing bulbs, “Souls at 
Sea.’’—Through the Editor’s Window, Living 
Church. 

+ 

Wall Street was at a loss to explain the 
nervousness in the stock market. Oh, 
well, it is just barely possible that the wars 
in China and Spain, the renewal of sub- 
marine warfare in the Mediterranean, the 
rush of British and French fleets to that 
sea to sink the pirates, and the collapse of 
civilization on all sides had something to 
do with it— H. 1. Phillips in New York 
Sun. 

E * 

“Why are you crying, little girl?’ 

“’Cause my brother has holidays and I 
don’t.” 

“Well, why don’t you have holidays?” 

‘’Cause I don’t go to school yet.”— 
The Moravian. 


In the year that ended last June 30, the 
Government took from us $4,132,986,000, 
and you'd think anybody could balance 
anything with that, if he really tried.— 
Boston Globe. 


Looking over the field, we are inclined 
to think the politest of all our tax collec- 
tors is the filling station man. He also 
sells gas and oil.— Kansas City Star. 


So far only six men have got out of 
Georgia’s escape-proof prison, but then 
it has been in operation only a few days.— 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


It seems American men-of-war will re- 
main in Far East waters to protect Amer- 
icans for the duration of the peace.— 
Buffalo Courier-Express. 

* * 

The only time a pedestrian ever has the 
right of way is when he is en route to the 
hospital in an ambulance.—M ueller Record. 

* * 

“T think her voice is improved a great 
deal, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but not cured.”—Exchange. 
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WANTED 


Sustaining Subscriptions 5 
1,000 to The Christian Leader at 5 OO 
Subscriptions § 
10,000 to The Christian Leader at Seri5, 0 


§ 1 0 0, 0 0 0 Additional Endowment 


for our Publishing House 


The DIRECTORS of the 
Universalist Publishing House 


have pledged five dollar sustaining subscriptions 
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